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Notice.— W ith this week's “‘ Spectator ” is issued, gratis, a LITERARY 


SupPLEMENT. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—@.—— 

NOTHER Zeppelin raid has taken place and ended with glorious 
F credit to the defenders. On Monday night several airships 
crossed the East Coast in misty weather and proceeded inland. More 
than one hundred bombs were dropped in Yorkshire and Durham, but 
only sixteen persons were injured. One woman, however, died 
from shock. In one town fifteen houses were seriously damaged. 
There was no damage of military importance. The price paid by 
the raiders was very heavy. One airship was attacked by an 
aeroplane of the Royal Flying Corps and brought down in flames 
in the sea off the Durham coast at 11.45 p.m. Another was re- 
peatedly attacked by guns and Royal Flying Corps ceroplancs, 
and was apparently damaged as she was unable to reach the coast 
before dawn and was then moving slowly. She seems to have 
effected repairs, however, and soon, like a wounded pheasant that 
has stopped for a breather and then goes on as fast as ever, she 
rose to a great height and went over the sea at high speed. Nine 
miles out she was attacked by four machines of the Royal Naval 
Air Service and an armed trawler. At 6.45 a.m. on Tuesday she 
was brought down in flames. The German raiders have no doubt 
a wholesome dread of the outer London defences since they have 
lost four airships in trying to reach the capital. But it is a 
revelation even toe ourselves that the defences of other parts of 
England have improved so enormously, 


The first aeroplane raid on London took place on Tuesday between 
11.30 a.m. and noon. A German aeroplane flying at an immense 
height—it was scen by a few persons as a speck in the haze— 
dropped six bombs. Nine pereons were injured, one of them (a 
woman) seriously. The material damage was slight. As the last 
thing people expected was a daylight raid, the reports of the bombs 
were generally attributed even by people near by to gas explosions 
or gun practice—anything but German bombs. The sequel to the 
raid was as satisfactory as that to the Zeppelin raid on Monday 
night. The French reported to the Commodore at Dunkirk that 
they had brought down an aeroplane at 2.15 p.m. carrying two 
naval Lieutenants who had with them a large-scale map of London. 
The circumstantial ev idence i is complete enough to convict. 





During the night of Nov ember 23rd-24th six German destroyers 
tried to approach the north end of the Downs and were seen by a 
patrol vessel. The enemy fired about twelve rounds and steamed 
off home to report that they had shelled the open town of Ramsgate. 
More shame still to them if they had done it! One shell hit a 
drifter and damaged her upper works. As inevitable as the character 
of the German announcements of this little affair was the manner in 
which some of our ginger newspapers, who turn everything into hot 
stuff for the Government, pounced upon the raid as a proof of 
incompetence in high quarters, 





The news from the Rumanian front is meagre in detail, but as 
we write on Thursday the position appears to be as follows. The 
Germans have consolidated the junction between their army 
coming across the Danube from the south and the army pressing 
on from the west. That joint army is now rapidly marching due 
east towards Bucharest. In front of it the Rumanian Army is 
retreating, abandoning, as is of course inevitable, large tracts of 
territory to encmy occupation. How far the Germans are likely 
to have advanced and the Rumanians to have fallen back by the 
time these pages are in our readers’ hands it is impossible to say, 
but no doubt it will be a point very near the capital. 


At first sight this news looks discouraging in a high degree. 
A little reflection, however, will show that whatever may be the 
power of the Germens for future evil, they have not as yet accom- 
plished any great succces in Rumania. What they have to do, 
and nothing else will suffice, is to destroy the Rumanian armies in 
the field. Till that is done the Germans have not finished their 
work and must continue to be in great potential peril. No occupation 
of enemy territory, no capture of towns or dominating positions 
and the like can act as a substitute for the destruction of the military 
forces of your opponent. Pym's “stone dead hath no fellow” is 
quite as true of armies as of individuals whenever it is a case of a 
fight to a finish. As yet the essential feature of the Rumanian 
campaign is that the Germans have not destroyed in whole or 
even in part the forces opposed to them. 


Considering the difficulties of the country, the rapidity of the 
German onset, the high skill with which the German troops have 
been handled, and finally their wonderful equipment, it is amazing 
that the Rumanians have not lost not merely battalions or brigades 
but divisions or army corps. The fact remains, however, that they 
have not had such losses. The only valid explanation is that 
the moral of the Rumanian troops has not been broken, and that 
their retreat has been an orderly falling back, due to intention 
and a definite plan and not to extreme necessity. What has 
impelled their movement has not been that the troops could 
fight no longer, and were chased off the field when it was the 
intention of their Generals that they should go forward, but the 
command to fall back. 


It is of course possible that the Gen rmans will do better in the 
future than they have in the past in the matter of destroying their 
enemy's formations, and that when we write next we shall have to 
chronicle some big German success. Our hope and belief is happier. 
What we take it thet the Rumanians are doing is retiring as slowly 
as they can to some carefully prepared line of entrenchments which 
for the past month have Leen dug with the utmost despatch by 
every spade available in the country, and by the patriotic bands 
of the old men, the women, and the children, though of course 
under skilled direction. When that line has been reached, whether 
it stretches between the star forts at Bucharest or ‘‘ somewhere 
in Rumania,” the Rumanian Army will await the attack of the 
Germans if the Germans are in a position to oblige—i.e., first to 
bombard and then to assault the entrenchments at the point of 
the bayonet. 


The Germans may of course be strong enough to overwhelm the 
Rumanian trenches at the first rush and re-enact the tragedies of 
Liége and Nemvr. It is far more likely, however, that they will 
be obliged to sit down in front of the Rumanians, dig themselves in, 
and then “ sap up ” in the good old way of Flanders till a No-Man’s- 
Land of some two or three hundred yards' width has been established— 
a deliberate if exciting process. But if this is the end, then “ hats 
off” to the Rumanian Generals and the Rumanian armies for their 
success in carrying out war's most difficult operation—an orderly 
retreat ending in a Torres Vedras of the plains. 


The result will be that Germany instead of shortening will have 
very greatly increased her line by her invasion of Rumania. She 
will have, besides another huge congcrics of artillery positions to be 
kept supplied with big guns—the life of a gun is a short one—and 
with the mountains of shot and shell that are always used up twice as 
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quickly as anybody supposed possible. If this happens, people 
will not be quite so sure as now; that Falkenhayn, Mackensen and 
the Imperial General Stafi who put them in. motion are military 
geniuses of the first order. 


Before we leave the Rumanian situation we must mention the 
very hopeful and helpful action which took place on Tuesday, 
November 28th, in the extreme north of the kingdom—/.c., close to 
the Russian frontier. At a point in the “ wooded Carpathians ” 
the Russians made an attack and captured some seven or eight 
hundred prisoners, six machine guns and a bomb mortar, and 
further captured a range of heights which, as far as can be gathered, 
is of considerable tactical importance. It is stated that this is not 
a piece of accidental warfare, but heralds a Russian offensive on a 
big scale, and that the Russians are moving downward on a wide 
front. 


On the Western front there is nothing of special moment to | 


record. That does not show that nothing is being done. There 


is a time of preparation as well as of action. 


What made the Kaiser bolt from Vienna ? He got there on the 
morning of Tuesday and returned in the evening! The official 
explanation is that he had caught a cold; but there seems reason 
to suppose that if it was a case of cold, it was not the region of the 
head or the chest that was affected, but more probably the feet 
er heart. At any rate, something happened to change the Em- 
peror’s intention. If may ke that the Kaiser, who is great at 
funerals, and who, it is alleged, at King Edward’s funeral, and also 
at that of his grandmother, Queen Victoria, wanted to play the part 
ef chief mourner, put in claims which the Emperor of Austria and 
the Court funetionaries of the Hofburg would not tolerate. On 
the other hand, the Emperor's personal police force may not have 
been able to assure themselves of their master’s safety. Vienna 
must no doubt be full of fanatics, for did not the Austrian Prime 
Minister only a few weeks ago fall a victim to the hand of an 


assassin ? 


Tn any case, the Reise-Kaiser did not do more than flit, a transient | 


and embarrassed phantom, across the scene at Vienna. He left 
the dead to bury their dead in some futile and pompous fashion 
peculiar to the Hapsburg line. To deal with such a situation, and 
to contrast the obsequics of the Austrian Kaiser with the trench 
burial of some poor private in his Army, would demand the pen of a 
Carlyle. How much more appropriate would have been a grave 
in some military cemetery, say where those who die in hospital in 
Vienna are buried, and a simple firing party. No doubt Francis 
Joseph will be entombed, “lapped in lead,” and his “casket” be 
added to that gruesome eollection of seventeenth- and cighteenth- 
eentury coffins which crowd the church in Vienna which is specially 
dedicated to the housing of the Imperial corpses. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the new naval appointments. 
In our opinion they are sound, timely, and appropriate. They 
mark, as they should mark, the Government's appreciation that the 
time has come for increasing the influence of sea power in the war. 
In this context we must refer to the brutal manner in which Mr. 
Balfour has been treated by the Daily Mail. For example, on 
Thursday it had a leading article calling for his retirement with 
the insulting title, “When is Mr. Balfour Going to Greenwich 
Hospital?” Mr. Balfour may be the wrong person to preside 
ever the Board of Admiralty, and a man who thinks he is may 
feel it to be his duty to say so. It is, however, incumbent on him 
to speak of a great and well-trusted public servant with decency as 
well as plainness and force. It is an outrage to speak of Mr. Balfour 
in the terms employed in the “leader” in question. 





Happily the Daily Mail's violence is likely to defeat its own end. 
There will be literally thousands of people who, though inclined to 
think that Mr. Balfour has not been as active and stimulating a 
force at the Admiralty as he might have been, will feel, after reading 
such an article as that to which we are referring, that they will not 
lend a scintilla of support to any movement directed against him. It 
is amusing to note that one of the crimes with which Mr. Balfour 
is charged is that when the submarine peril became acute he did 
not insist forthwith on the arming of all our merchantmen “ with 
Was to fire ahcad and astern and abeam.” 





It is well known that one of the reasons why this has not been 
done is that guns cannot be in two pieces at once. If there 
are not enough guns to supply our merchant ships to-day it is 
because when last spring the Daily Mail and other organs of 
the neurasthenic Press organized their great scare as to the Zeppelin 








raids, and demanded that anti-aircraft guns should be scattered 
broadcast throughout the land, the Government yielded. Instead 
of telling the British people that it was better to endure the risks 
and inconveniences of airship attacks rather than employ in 
defensive work guns which were wanted for other purposes, the 
Daily Mail howled for protection from aircraft. That there are 
plenty of wrong things done at the Admiralty and plenty of other 
things left undone we do not doubt. That the new Board will put 
them right is the desire of allsensible men. But that desire can 
never be furthered by such tactics as those adopted in Thursday's 
Daily Mail. 


It was announced on Thursday that the Government, acting 
under the powers of the Defence of the Realm Act, have taken 
control of the South Wales coalfields, where a fierce wages dispute 
had lately broken out. The Department through which the Govem. 
ment are acting is the Board of Trade. The new regulations state 
that the coal mines subject to the regulations “pass into the 
possession ’’ of the Board of Trade “ as from the date of the Order,” 


| The owners, agents,. and managers become for the time, in effect, 





the servants of the Department. The men, we understand, were 
asking for an advance of 15 per cent. and the owners for a reduction 
of 10 percent. It is stated that the Board.of Trade announcement 
was a surprise to both sides in the dispute. 


In a matter of this kind the less said by the newspapers the 
better. It is an open secret, however, that the action of the Govern. 
ment is not directed against the men, nor should it in any way be 
taken as an endorsement of the manner in which the employers 
in South Wales have of recent years handled the labour 
question. The Government action is purely one of war expediency. 
The mines must be worked, and worked without querrelling, and 
if this could not be achieved under the old conditions, the conditions 
Lad to be altered. There is the matter in a nutshell. 


It is with deep regret that we record the death of Mr. Charles 
Booth, known to the public as a leading philanthropist and student 
of industrial life, especially on the statistical side, and to the com- 
mercial world as a successful man of business. Eut above all these 
things Mr. Charles Booth was a great patriot. To those who knew 
him intimately he stood always as the good citizen. No man ever 
combined more happily human sympathy, insight, and under. 
standing with en equably balanced intelligence and a cool head. 
He dared to look upon life at the closest possible quarters and in 
its most sordid aspects without allowing his judgment to be in the 
least deflected. He was a sane Savonarola. The war has amply 
justified Mr. Charles Booth in the attitude which he adopted in his 


| great book on London in regard to what we may term East End 








problems. He told us in effect that though there was much that wag 
wrong and much that ought to be put right, there was no cause for 
despair. The people in our great towns were not getting poorer, 
more Cegraded, or more unfit, but on the whole were improving 
physically and morally. Can any one who reads the nation’s 
record during the last two and a half years doubt that he was 
right ? 





The answer of Greece to the Allies’ ultimatum will be known 
before these lines are published. So far King Constantine and his 
Government have remained obdurate. Although there are many 
grave signs, the politeness of Admiral du Fournet in pressing the 
demands of the Allies is acknowledged, and it has tended to smooth 
the crisis. Eighteen batteries of field artillery and sixteen moun- 
tain batteries, with one thousand shells for each battery, forty 
thousand Mannlicher rifles, one hundred and forty machine guns, 
and ammunition and motor transport, are the material in dispute. 
The contention of the Greek Government is that the Allies cannot 
fairly demand these things in order to “ restore the equilibrium” 
which was upset by the surrender of military material to the Bul- 
garians, since the Allies have already taken one hundred and ninety- 
one guns of various sizes, and these are modern guns, whereas the 
guns handed over to the Bulgarians were practically obsolete. 
The Greek Government sum up their objections by saying that if 
the required munitions were handed over to the Allies, in addition 
to the recent surrender of several Greek ships, the Central Powe 
would come to the conclusion that Greece was definitely hostile. 


Admiral du Fournet, after some diseussion, modified the form of 
his original demand. The ultimatum embodying the minimum 
demands of the Allies required that ten mountain batteries should 
be handed over by December Ist and the rest of the material by 
December 15th. Admiral du Fournet pointed out that enlightened 
Greek opinion could not reasonably object to allowing the Protecting 
Powers to make use of munitions which were lying idle in the 
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eis The resistance of the Greek Retain has se rein- 
forced by the Royalist officers, who have reconstituted the Military 

e and bound themselves by oaths not to consent to the 
gurrender of the arms. There is a good deal of irony in this latest 
development, as it will be remembered that the Military League 
was the body which removed the present King and all the Royal 
Princes from the Army. M. Venizelos when he was called in as the 
saviour of his country restored the members of the Royal Family 
to their positions. One can understand that the Military League 
dislikes M. Venizelos, but that the King should find himself in this 
galley! ‘The officers of the League threaten to take to the Thessalian 
Mountains and harass the Allies, and there have been demonstrations 
at Larissa and other places. In Athens leading Venizelists have 
been threatened with massacre. 











The demonstration at Larissa yielded a dramatic episode. Some 
of the Royalists laid themselves on the railway in front of a train 
loaded with artillery that was being sent south in response to the 
Allies’ demands. We have read lately of the desperate Belgian 
women who threw themselves in front of trains that were about to 
earry their husbands, sons, and brothers away into German slavery. 
They had to be “ prised off the line” with bayonets, as the Dutch 
papers tell us. But at Larissa the demonstrators had taken the 
precaution of removing the driver and stoker from the train! 
This appeal to a judgment which had been squared in advance 
reminds us of the guileless answer of the little Scots girl to some 
one who asked whether her father, a minister, had decided to accept 
the offer of another ministry (where the stipend was higher). ‘“ He’s 
making it the subject o’ private prayer. But the trunks is a’ 
packit.” But perhaps the best precedent for inexpensive gallantry 
ri “Storm the fort ! There's no one in it— 

Some one’s been to see.” 


The Times of Monday published a report that Austria proposes 
to establish a South Slav counterpart of the new kingdom of Poland. 
The purpose of this is of course to legalize the conscription of Serbs 
to fight against the Allies. Such an outrage as that makes a further 
outrage which is contemplated take second place—though, it must 
be added, a very high place indeed. This secondary outrage is the 
intevtion ** to give special satisfaction to the Magyars by increasing 
Hutgarian influence over the Southern Slav populations within 
and without the Dual Monarchy.” In other words, it is hoped to 
expose parts of Serbia, Montenegro, Dalmatia, Bosnia, and Herze- 
govina, as well as the territory that is already firmly under Magyar 








government, to the rule which is distinguished by cruel oppression | 
| —I do not think equalled ” ; 


and aided by perjury and forgery. 


We regret to record the death on Friday week of Sir Hiram Maxim 
the fertile and racy American inventor who became a naturalized 
Englishman. He was best known as the creator of the Maxim 
gun, the first of modern machine guns, in which the recoil from each 
explosion was used to fire the next shot. The idea of an automatic 
gun was not new when Sir Hiram Maxim began to work on it, but 
he perfected it and made the gun thoroughly practical. The 
Germans, after their manner, developed the idea to its logical 
conclusion and produced a machine-gun Army. We have certainly 
much to learn yet from German application ; but we have plenty 
of natural inventiveness here, and if we can add industry to talent 
we shall confront the Germans in future with a combination bad to 


beat. 


Lord Grey of Falloden has sent an admirable letter to the 


Belgian Minister in London on the subject of the deportations in | 


Belgium :— 

“Your Government will not expect from their Allies any elaborate 
expression of the horror and indignation which they, in common with 
the whole world, feel in the presence ot these practices, hitherto resorted 
to only in connexion with the slave trade. It will be enough if I assure 
you that his Majesty’s Government are ready to support the Belgian 
Government in every step they desire to take in securing the cessation 


of these atrocities and the punishment of their perpetrators. 
Lord Grey of Falloden then goes on to point out that the one way 


to end such appalling outrages is to end the war. 
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A Belgian appeal 


to the Vatican and Spain states that three hundred and fifty thousand | 


nen have already been deported. 
was being found for the unemployed broke down almost at the start. 
Agriculturists and manufacturers, for instance, have been carried 
off from their homes to perform forced labour. The only consolation 
is that the Germans must be desperate to think it worth while to 
put themselves under the ban of all civilized countries. 


We regret to record the loss of the hospital ys * Braemar Castle,’ 
Which was sunk by a mine or torpedo in the Aegean Sea, near the 
place where the ‘ Britannic ’ was sunk, 


The German pretence that work | 


| educated the woman who takes the muck-rake, t! 
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lini from Salonika. Only one seaman lost his life. The 
Admiralty have issued a statement that there is no proof yet 
whether these ships were mined or torpedoed. The difference in 
German guilt would not, of course, be very great in either case. 








The Lambeth Borough Council last week discussed a proposal 
that, in view of the need of more men for the Army, the Council 
should make no more claims for their employees to be exempted. 
A copy of the resolution—which, however, was afterwards rejected— 
was sent to Sir William Robertson, who in the course of his acknow- 
ledgment said: “ There is no doubt whatever of our ability to win 
the war if only we really put our backs into it. We have not yet 
done this. We still do not recognize the issues at stake, nor the 
efforts that we ought to make and can make if we will but try. I 
have every confidence in my countrymen, but they are not yet 
fully ‘ awake.’ ” 


In the Commons on Monday the Board of Pensions Bill was se 
severely criticized that the Government agreed to remodel it in 
accordance with the wishes of the House. Mr. Hogge moved an 
amendment (it was only one of many on the paper to the same 
effect) to set up a single centralized pension scheme under a 
Pensions Minister. This Ministry would supersede the Chelsea 


Commissioners, the Army Council, the Admirélty, and the 
Statutory Board. It would not be useful to comment further 
on the subject till we see the remodelled Bill. In one 
sense we must say that the highly critical faculty which 


for the danger of a 


absence of 


the House displayed was a good sign, 
Coalition Government is notoriously the 
There is no reason why a Coalition Government should regard even 
the most drastic kind of criticism as synonymous with “ want of 
On the other hand, there are matters on which a wise 
Each case 


criticism. 


confidence.” 
and determined Government cannot possibly give way. 
must be judged on its merits. After all, Members of Parliament 
know perfectly well when an Opposition is out to wreck the Govern- 
ment and when it is out to guide them into wiser courses. It is 
for patriotic men to decide on the spot whether they mean to stané 
in with wreckers or not. 


On Saturday last General Sir William Robertson visited Bradfield 


College and unveiled a War Memorial to the hundred and sixty 
old boys who have fallen out of a total of twelve hundred serving 
in the British forces. In his brief but admirable speech three 


points emerge: his unstinted recognition of the splendid spirit of 
our Public Schools—* the Public School boy is not to be surpassed 
; his tribute to the invalucble services 
rendered by the junior Officers’ Training Corps, which are now sup 
plying yearly about three thousand officers ; and his wise comment 
of the war. We were now passing through a time 
not very great stress yet, but we must expect that 
and success in war went te 
a remark which 


on the progress 
of some stress 

it would be much greater in future ; 
those who could show the greatest determination— 
applied not merely to soldiers and sailors but to the people at 
from the highest to the lowest. ‘‘We had every reason 
thoroughly satisfied with what we had done up to date, seeing the 
start we had, and we might look forward to the future with complete 
confidence, subject to the condition that we did the right thing, 
We see no reason to read between the lines or 


home 
to 


be 


and did it in time.” 
to impute dissatisfaction or discontent to what was a reassuring 
statement coupled with a wise and proper reserve. 


We note that the Board of Agri ulture have sent out a notice 
calling public attention to the urgent need that exists for the assist- 
ance of women, not already connected with agricultural industry 
in the work of food production, to replace agriculturat labourers 
who have been called up for military service : 

* Hundreds of women have already rendered valuable service in main 
taining the home-grown food supply, but thousands are now needed te 
meet the national eme rgency. Educated women are especially invited 
to offer their services and short courses of training can be provided for 
them. Application should be made to the secretaries of the Women’s 
War Agricultural Committees in the various counties, or to the Women’s 
National Land Service Corps, 50 Upper Baker Strect, Londen, N.W.’ 
It is sincerely to be hoped that this appeal will meet with a wide 
Educated women by taking up the matter will confer 
They will learn the technical 

than the uneducated, and, 


response. 
a double benefit on their country. 

and mechanical work more quickly 
better still, they will set the fashion and prevent 
fallling upon female labour on the land. The more 


a soci il stigm ‘ 


refined and well 


] 
1c better work she 


will be doing. 


She was bringing wounded |! Bank Rate, 6 per ceut., changed from 5 per 


cent. July 13th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FOOD SHORTAGE AND HOW TO MEET IT. 


U NLESS the Government are frightening us without cause 
over the food shortage question, which is inconceivable, 
the situation is very grave. They tell us in effect that the 
difficulties of getting the food required to prevent the people 
of these islands starving are at the moment considerable, and 
that they are going to increase in the future. When the 
nation is told such a thing as this the time for recriminations 
and explanations is past. Action alone can meet the case. 
What is to be done ? There are two ways in which action can 
be made effective. (1) We must all of us eat less and waste 
less. (2) We must increase the food supply which we have 
under our control. To do these two things thoroughly we 
must form immediately an efficient organization which shall 
‘encourage, stimulate, and control all that makes for the 
conservation of the food we have in hand and for the pro- 
duction of fresh supplies. We must have a Grand Victualler 
to the Nation who will give his whole time and energy to the 
job. The matter must cease to be a side-show in an already 
overburdened Department. We must entrust the work 
to the man in the nation who is best fitted for it—a man who 
is able to inspire people to great efforts, who can act with 
lightning speed, and who will refuse to let himself be daunted, 
depressed, and sterilized by superficial objections. We must 
deal with the food question as we dealt with the munitions 
question, and, unless we are mistaken, we must deal with it 
through the same magnetic personality. We must put Mr. 
Lloyd George to work, and we must give him a free hand. 

Assuming that we have got the ideal Grand Victualler, 
dct us deal first with what he can do in the matter of conserving 
the food supplies already in our possession. All waste must 
be stopped, end all over-eating. Anything which is suitable 
for human food and can be used for that purpose, either 
directly or indirectly——by feeding human beings or by feeding 
the animals which later on will be consumed by human beings 
—must in future be used for no other purpose. The most 
obvious example, of course, is that of intoxicants. We must 
not turn into intoxicants material which can be used to feed 
either human beings or cattle or pigs or poultry. 

But this conservation of food supplies must be achieved 
not by talking but by drastic action—if necessary by rationing 
the people as they are rationed in Germany. 
the wounded and the sick must be content to go on to three- 
quarter or, it may be, half rations, and the burden must 
be borne equally by all. 
eubject is thoroughly explained to them, will not merely 
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land of Egypt might be used to give us quick crops. Again, 
in other parts of Africa there must be plenty of latent food- 
stuffs of various kinds, for in the future our stomachs must 
not be proud. We must learn to eat other kinds of grain 
besides the best and whitest wheat ! 

Now comes the most vital and the most difficult problem of all, 
and yet one which will brook nosort of delay. Wemust at once 
“make the dirt fly ” throughout the United Kingdom. We 
must get down to the land and sow corn wherever corn can be 
suitably grown, ploughing up and digging down, not reck- 
lessly but with wise intention, alf the land which is suitable 
for tillage and not specially suitable for feeding cattle. Above 
all, we must plant that quick-growing and abundant crop, the 
potato, and also other vegetable crops, such as beetroot, beans, 
and peas, And we must act at once. The Grand Victualler 
when he is appointed, and he must be appointed without delay, 
must appoint below him a Food Controller in every county, 
and that County Controller must appoint a District Controller 
for every rural district, whose sole business it will be to see 
that every piece of land within his area suitable for increasing 
the food supply of the nation shall be put to the best possible 
use. No doubt many things done in this kind of scramble will 
be done badly and wastefully, but nevertheless they must be 
done, for there is no time to lose. It must be the munitions 
business over again—the right thing done in the wrong way 
and at the wrong time. Wherever a suitable place could be 
found to erect a shell factory it was erected, often with great 
waste, but still in the end with the practical results required, 
The great thing is to stop the scandal of muddy meditation 
and take action. And there must be no nonsense as to 
insuperable difficulties, no use of the word ‘ impossible "— 
* that fool of a word,” as Napoleon called it. And all the time, 
though we know we are recommending panic measures, there 
must be no panic spirit. “Steady there!’’ must be the 
essential, the ever-remembered motto of all the action taken 
and of every man who acts. 

One word of warning. There must be no attempt to practise 
the mad policy of an artificial reduction in the prices of food 
alongside of the policy of food conservation. Indeed the 
impulse should be the other way. A rise in prices, if properly 
understood and properly used, will be our salvation, not our 
injury. High prices help conservation, and, what is stil! more 
important, they help supply. If prices are to be lowered here 


| by an arbitrary decree, who is going to be such a fool as to help 


Every one but | 


us out of our difficulties? We have to let the whole world 
know that they may make their fortunes by growing food 
quickly and sending it here rather than by keeping it at home. 


| If we artificially cut down prices here, we sterilize instead of 


That the British people, if the | 


acquiesce, but will loyally co-operate in such drastic restric- | 


tions in order to win the war, we do not doubt for a moment. 
But there must be no holding back of the facts, nor any attempt 
to gloss them over. Lastly, any refusal by rich or poor to 
carry out the orders of the Grand Victualler to the Nation, 


| prices. 


stimulating the impulse to feed us from abroad. We are in 
effect saying to the world: “If you are such fools as to send 
us food, we warn you that you are not going to obtain inflated 
You will get nothing more here than what we choose 


to tell you is a fair price. Our people, even if they want to 


| do so, are not going to be allowed to pay you a penny more than 
i . . ~ 


or Controller of Food Supplies, or whatever he is called, must | 


be sternly dealt with. 

£0 much for keeping down the waste or over-use of food- 
stufls. Now for the question of supply. 
be sub-divided in two parts. (1) The Grand Victualler must 
“comb” the globe in order to obtain supplies of food, 
but must “comb” it very judiciously and without creating 
a panic. (2) Most important of all, he must do everything 
to increase the food supply within these islands. He must 
make two blades of corn grow where one grew before. Presumably 
we are for the moment going to find our chief external granary 
in Australia. Here comes in the secondary difficulty, that of 
tonnage. It takes nearly three times as long to get corn from 
Australia as from America owing to the length ‘of the voyage. 
Therefore it uses roughly three times as much tonnage to 
supply us from Australia. But quite apart from submarines, 
our tonnage is short. Therefore we have got to practise the 
conservation of tonnage as well as of food. Here then the 
Grand Victualler must be empowered to act drastically. No 
one must tell him that he cannot have this or that ship for 
carrying food Lccause it is wanted io bring the materials for 
brewing beer, or for paper for newspapers or books, or for some 
other luxury which is masquerading under the alias of a neces- 
sary. But we must not look only to Australia. There is always 
corn in Egypt, or if not actual corn, the potentiality of corn. 
There is a country where the work of agriculture is stopped 
neither Ly cold nor by heat, and where the constant sun and 
the Leneficent waters of the Nile combine to grow three crops 
@ year on the same piece of land. There may be difficulties 
which we do not see, but we should have thought that the 


This subject can | 


we think suitable.” Instead of this we must let high prices 
hoist to the whole world the cheery signal: “ He re’s your 
chance.” We want to proceed along the line of giving bounties to 
the preducer, not of cutting down his remuneration. One of 
the ways of doing this, perhaps the best, is to sce to it that the 
freights are low. While we put obstacles in the way of the 


| people who want to block our ships with luxuries, every path, 


physical and financial, must be smoothed for those who wish 
to send us food. 

No easy task lies before the Grand Victualler to the Nation, 
and yet it is one of vast importance, one that any patriot might 


| be proud to be called upon to perform, one which, as we said 


last week, is not too big for any man, however great. We 
pointed to Mr. Lloyd George last week without naming him. 


| But whether it is he or another, let us remind him that, though 


the job is difficult, it is by no means impossible. Indeed, if it is 
handled in the right spirit its very importance will tend to 
make it casy. . Thank God ! we have the most patriotic people 
in the world, evcn though the most stubkorn. Once convince 
ihem that they have got to make sacrifices and to do as they 
are told, and there is nothing that they will not do to serve and 
eave the State. After all, it is only a question of will. If the 
will is constant and rightly directed, our difficulties will dis- 
appear, and we shall find that the thistle which we braced our- 
selves to grasp has turned in our hand to a sheaf of ripecorn. 





THE NAVAL CHANGES. 


FP XHE changes at the Admiralty and in the supreme com- 
mand of the Navy were of course decided upon some 
time ago. 


Every one who knows anything at all about naval 
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organization knows that many preparations must be made to | creates rather than imitates, and himself scarcely knows 
transfer the control of this intricate machine, An entertaining | how or why. Any one can transfer paint from the palette to 
comedy—for those who can find entertainment in such things the canvas; any one can scrape on the strings; but the 
during the period of preparation has been to watch the efforts | innermost power which transmutes the common elements of 
of many critics of the Government to acquire credit for their | colour or sound into the grand conception, extorting the 
own firm ways of dealing with our apathetic rulers, They | admiration of every one with eyes to see or ears to hear 
knew that the changes were coming (for these were indeed a | that is the touch of mastery. Among soldiers—as though to 
secret de Polichinelle), and so they set to work to make it | prohibit all possibility of critical dissection—strategical and 
appear that the changes when announced should be largely | tactical genius has often been found in a brain of ordinary 
the result of their own patrotic stimulation. They ask the | and even inferior attainments in all other respects. It is 
onlookers to mistake intelligent anticipation for superior | the part of wise men who do not fight in ships to recognize 
judgment and alertness. They loudly demand changes, | the true “touch” when they see it, and to use it to the full. 
when they are well assured that changes are soon to be an- Ultimately the artistic touch, the magic touch, the lucky 
nounced, and when the announcement comes they say: | touch, or whatever it is, is of the same sort in both sea fighting 
“ At last our drifting rulers have admitted that what we have | and Jand fighting. To throw your full strength at the decisive 
been saying for weeks (or months) is necessary. We are the point at the right moment is the aim of strategy of both sorts. 
people who have secured for the nation this great reform !” | Those who read the history of wars are commonly astonished 
It is with complete confidence that we see Sir John | by the extreme simplicity of the strategical issue. When all 
Jellicoe installed. in the vitally important office of First | the distracting considerations have been swept aside by the 
Sea Lord and Sir David Beatty taking up the arduous | historian the issue stands out as clearly as a plain choice 
and tremendously responsible office of Commander-in-Chief. | between black and white. Why on earth did the losing 
We believe that the combination will add new achieve- | General always choose black when he might so easily have 
ments to the glorious service which the Navy has already | chosen white, which was the winning colour? In fact, to the 
rendered to us all. No man may see into the future, | reader it seems that the winner nearly always did what was 
but we could not think of a combination of personal knowledge | right and the loser as often what was wrong. It seems to have 
at the Admiralty and of dashing Nelsonian spirit in the | been a case of competence pitted against crass stupidity. But 
Commander-in-Chief which promises more success than this one. that is not how the situation seemed at the time. The 
The strain on a Commander-in-Chief of the Navy is so | Generals had to pick and choose and disentangle and distin- 
unrelenting that it is a wonder that any man could have with- | guish. They had in making a deduction to know whether 
stood it so long as Sir John Jellicoe without a sign that his | the fact was salicnt or unimportant. The power of success has 
grasp over the whole enormous enlarged Navy ever relaxed always been the power of selection ; and Napoleon probably 
for a single moment. Experience has shown that neither on | had that power to a greater degree than any leader who ever 
land nor sea can a Commander-in-Chief remain at his post | lived. How simple his reasons for all his acts seem now! And 
for a very long period. If the wear-and-tear and anxieties | they are simple when detached from the thousands of ob- 
of a Commander-in-Chicf in the field are prodigious, | scuring issues. The danger of all leaders is that of mistaking 
those of a naval Commander-in-Chief are even greater, | the “ side-show” for the central issue. If the “ side-show” 
The soldier in supreme command has to keep a thousand- | aids the solution of the central issue it is not really a “ side- 
and-one threads of ection disentangled in his mind, | show”; it is an accessory; it is not a substitute for the real 
and despatches and maps haunt him from morning till | thing. It is because we believe that Sir David Beatty is utterly 
night; but at least he is away from the racket of the | innocent of the heresy that you can let your enemy at sea 
trenches. The naval Commander-in-Chief, on the other hand, | safely remain in existence, so long as your communications 
while he suffers all the worries of the soldicr, has his office, as | are secure and his are threatened, that we welcome him as a 
it were, on the firing-step. His ship may at any moment be | worthy successor to Sir John Jellicoe. He will not merely 
called into action, when he will have no more immunity from | “hint blue,” in Browning's phrase. When he wants a thing 
the terrible disturbances of battle than the youngest Midship- | to be blue he will make it blue beyond dispute. He will never 
man in his ship. Commander-in-Chief though he is, he is in | mistake the substitute for the one and only genuine policy of 





as dangerous a position as the subaltern who charges across fighting and destroying the enemy. 
No-Man’s-Land at the head of his platoon. —_——— 

Sir David Beatty in all his battles has already impressed A PACIFICIST DREAM OF A FOOD EMBARGO, 
himself on the public mind as being out to seek and destroy ] URING the past week the air has been full of rumours 
the enemy. He has earned the reputation of Ocing the very about a great movement in America for the enforcement 
type of naval alertness, dash, and aggression. So much is of peace, engineered by Germans in the background, but with 
this so that one sometimes hears whispers about his reckless- | 5 grt rank of blindfolded Pacificists.* No specific plan has 
ness. Personal fearlessness and recklessness in disposing of the 


11 . : . | yet been put forward, but it is understood that what the 
all-important material entrusted to him may easily be con- | German intriguers intend is to work on the restlessness and 
gt and in this case we are certain that they are confused. | anxiety in regard to the high prices of food, and indeed of all 
‘ir David Beatty, who has risen to command by far the | other commodities, which now prevail in the United States. 
greatest Navy in history at the age of forty-five, has won his | This is the result, and was bound to be the result, of the vast 
way by brain work as well as by gallantry. It is really ridicu- 


a : yrosperity which has come to America owing to the war. A 
lous for any one to suppose that he is in need of being told os ‘ , 


. | great and sudden increase of wealth necessarily means a rise 
that in the last analysis the Navy alone stands between us and | i, wages and in the remuneration of both labour and capital. 
defeat. If the Navy lost its control of the seas, the cohesion of The first effect of such a risc is certain to be an increase in the 
the Allies would crumble away from that very moment. Sir | demand for all sorts of commodities, and especially for food. 
David Beatty knows this as well as any one else—indeed, much | , 
better than almost any one else- and he is not in the remotest 
danger of leading the Grand Fleet onwards till it is all piled up 


Men work in order that they may have more of the good things 
of this world, and when increased wages and profits seem to 
; . give them an increased power to acquire these good things they 
on a German beach or sent to take a view from below of @ | very naturally demand more of them. But that demand tends 
German minefield. His reputation among the public is only a | 4, defeat its own aim, for up go prices. As the world has 
reflection of his reputation among seamen, and at its source | noticed for the past three hundred years, sudden alterations in 
it has been created by his genius for battle. This genius is of the : 
sort that sees all round a situation as well as right through it. 
It sees what will not pay as clearly as what will pay. Sir David 
Beatty embodies the old tradition of the Navy to bring the 
enemy to action whenever possible, to hunt him, harry him, 
and destroy him. But when that spirit was manifested to a 
sublime degree in Nelson did it mean that Nelson threw away 
ships ? Of course it meant nothing of the sort. Nelson could 
be patient as well as bold. He could wait like a cat watching | 
& mouse till the conditions suited him ; he could refuse action | 
in order that a better occasion should come when his devouring 
determination to destroy the enemy could be satisfied with | 
all the chances in his favour. There is something in | 


prices always have a revolutionary and unsettling effect on 
men’s minds, 

At the present moment there is a good deal of talk in 
America about the way to free the people of the United 
States from the burden of high prices, especially as 
regards their food. That way, it is suggested, is to 
place an embargo upon foodstuffs grown in America. 
If there is not enough food in the world for every 
one, why should not the United States keep what she has 
athome? But this natural if somewhat primitive way of 
looking at the matter would not be likely to go very far, 
because the shortage is not really serious in America. It is a 
question of prices rather than of genuine scarcity. Further, 


the genius for battle which seems to be a metaphysical 
quality ; it is intangible, and forbids definition: it is com- 
parable with the touch of the painter or the violinist who 


® This plan of attack is thoroughly German in design. In the phalanx of I'russian 
Guards which unsuccessfully tried-to attack cur troops st Contalmaison the Ont 
rank consisted of blindfolded mea with their arms linked. 
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the wisest Americans know very well that an embargo of the 
kind which is contemplated would have very serious conse- 
quences indeed. In the first place, it would be very unpopular 
with all the people who grow cereals and raise pigs and cattle 
and who have made a very good thing by the rise in prices. In 
a word, the great farming class throughout the United States, 
the men who till, plant, and reap America’s golden fields, 
would “ sit up and take notice.” They are some of the hardest- 
worked people in the world. and they are not a class to whom 
eome the great pecuniary prizes that we associate with 
American business. Multi-millionaires are not to be found 
amongst the tillers of the soil. Also they are the one class 
which has never obtained any material benefits through the 
Protective tariff. They have seen everything they buy, from 
patent reapers to sacks and pack-thread, from leather to 
lumber, increase in price by the action of Congress, but nothing 
effectual has ever been done to raise the price of their staple 
products. It is true that the reason given for this is one which 
it was very difficult to mect—namely, that it was impossible 
for Congress to do anything for an industry which was not and 
eould not be threatened by foreign competition. But however 
that may be, we may be quite sure that the farmers of the 
United States would not recognize the advantage of seeing, at 
the first complaint of the industria! population, what they re- 
garded as their legitimate profit cut off at the stalk. Accordingly 
they would be likely to answer the embargo plea with the 
suggestion that a sharp rise in prices will do all that an em- 
bargo could do. America being the richest country in the 
world, and the grain being on the spot and not subject to 
expensive freights, very few people indeed will be able to com- 
pete with the ‘American consumer for the corn within the 
area of the United States, All that the embargo would do 
would be to depress prices unfairly. 


In addition to the farmers’ plea there will be the plea of a 
great many business people who will be frightened, and quite 
reasonably frightened, by the thought of retaliatory embargoes. 
Take for example the great American newspaper business. The 
majority of the people of Canada are quite Sa lees and quite as 
determined to see this war through as the people of the United 
Kingdom. If an embargo were placed on foodstuffs, we do not 
doubt that they would be the first to suggest retaliation, and 
retaliation in a product in which they have something like a 
monopoly. Suppose, and it is no mere empty supposition, 
that the Parliament at Ottawa declared that if America put 
an embargo on exports of food to the Allied countries, they 
would put one on logs and pulp. If that were done, where 
would the newspapers of the United States get sufficient 
paper to meet their demands? The newspaper business at the 
present moment depends upon Canadian pulp. But though 
we use this as an illustration, it is not of course the only 
method at the disposal of the Allies in the way of a counter- 
attack by embargo. 

No doubt the advocates of the food embargo know this 
well enough, and have thought out the possibilities we mention. 
They have, however, a plan for getting over the difficulty. 
Knowing how much American opinion is inclined up to a 
ecrtain point to be moved by idealistic considerations, the pro- 





German gentlemen we have referred to propose to link up the | 


Pacificist “ Stop-the-War” humanitarian movement with the 
embargo movement. They propose through the Press and 
through public meetings to tell the people of the United States 
that they ought to stop the war in the name of an outraged 
humanity. All that they have to do, it is suggested, is 
to put an embargo on food, and tell the Allies that America 
means to starve them till they stop fighting. That, say the 
Pacificists, will silence the guns more effectively than an 
embargo on munitions of war. For the reasons we have given 
above, we are not in the least afraid of even this argument 
affecting American opinion. But even assuming that there 
was a danger of this result, we feel quite certain that the 
State Department and the Government at Washington would 
never fall into the trap so ingeniously set for them by the 
hyphenated Pacificists. They know too much and see too far 
ahead to be likely to do so, 

The specific reasons, which will be quite plain to all who have 
wotiher the development of German and American opinion 
during the last fifteen years, are set forth in a leading article 
in the Morning Post of Tuesday. The Morning Post tells us, 
we do not doubt on perfectly good authority, that quite 
recently the German Government made the following 
suggestion, through the usual roundabout channels by 
which such proposals are made. The Germans expressed 
their willingness to give to the Allies everything, or 


_#imost everything, that they have ever asked for in 


the way of terms of peace on one condition—namely, 





that Germany should be allowed a free hand in Central 
and South America. The Allies most properly’ fefused 
to have anything to do with so monstrous a proposition, 
The State Department do not know this fact officially, but yet 
we may be sure that they did not gather it unofficially from the 
revelations in the Morning Post, but heard it at first hand at q 

earlier date. We will go further and say that they were not in 
the least surprised at what they heard, because their own 
records show that there is nothing new in Germany’s ardent 
desire to secure a free hand in Central and South America 
Though it has not been convenient for the United States to 
make any public protest, there has been no occasion for Ger- 
many’s policy here to develop itself which has not been at once 
seized on during the last fifteen years with that patience and 
persistence which are the mark of her diplomacy. Germany 
has stood ready at a moment’s notice to get a footing in South 
America, and thus secure the richest and the least touched of 
all the undeveloped parts of the earth. 





GERMANY AND CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN AMERIC4, 
We have dealt in the article which precedes this with 


Germany’s dream of a food embargo and how it 
will be defeated by internal and external influences. Here 
we may say something as to how Germany has in the past 
tried her hardest to break down the Monroe Doctrine. 
Though by the very nature of such things we cannot give 
chapter and verse for our assertions, we venture to state that 
the records of the American State Department will show that 
immediately after the war with Spain, during Prince Henry's 
famous visit to the United States, and during the acquisition 
of the Panama Canal zone and the construction of the Canal, 
Germany tried in every possible way to induce the United 
States to agree to her being allowed to exercise an influence in 
South America as the price of acquiescence in these changes. 
These were supposed to be “ friendly overtures,” but they were 
met at Washington with an absolute and chilling non possumus. 
* Not an inch, not an island.’ America refused absolutely 
to recognize Germany’s right to claim a quid pro quo because 
America made herself stronger in the Caribbean Sea or in 
Central America. But characteristically these so-called 
friendly overtures were flanked by manifestations of a 
less amiable character. For example, during later phases of 
the Venezuelan frontier dispute-Germany tried to “ butt in” 
and improve her position by joint action with Britain. But 
when she sought to extend that joint action so as to make a 
direct challenge of the Monroe Doctrine, she was politely told 
by us that we did not desire her assistance. Again, during 
the first effort of the United States to buy the Danish islands, 
Germany used every instrument at her command in the region 
of secret diplomacy to defeat the American scheme, and did 
defeat it. She hoped some day to obtain the islands for herself, 
and had no desire to see them absorbed, or, as she would have 
said, “* sterilized,” by inclusion in the United States. Finally, 
Germany has shown her intentions by always refusing to 
acknowledge the Monroe Doctrine in any way, direct or indirect. 
Instead, she has somewhat ostentatiously and aggressively 
marked her non-acquiescence. But though the British, or even 
the American, public may have forgotten the points just 
enumerated, we are quite sure that the American State Depart- 
ment have not done so, and, as we have said, Germany's sug- 
gestion that we should compromise our quarrels by letting her 
help herself out of a dish which America regards as specially 
her own will be no news to them. They will know also the 
answer of the Allies, and in the case of Britain at any rate 
will not be surprised; because it will be absolutely con- 
sistent with our whole historic attitude towards the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

But though the State Department will know that we 
have refused the German offer, they must also remember 
that we are at war, and that if such hostile action were taken 
towards the Allies as a food embargo, intended not to prevent 
the people of America from starving but to enforce peace, 
we should not hesitate to reconsider absolutely our attitude 
the next time, and it would be a very quick next time, that 
Germany suggested a surrender to the Allies’ terms on con- 
dition of being allowed to carve out her future independently 
of the Monroe Doctrine. That might be a good or a bad policy 
on our part, but the indignation caused not only in Britain but 
far more strongly in France, Italy, and Russia against the em- 
bargo would, we are convinced, sweep all other considerations 
before it in a torrent of anger. America would then be face to 
face, not merely with an aggressive Germany bent on the destruc- 
tion of the Monroe policy, but with a Europe united to break 
down what would appear to be America’s attempt to rend 
victory from the grasp of the Allies by an unfair exercise of 
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the powers possessed by her owing to her command over some 
of the chief food markets of the world. 

It wil] be remembered that one of the things which used to be 
said by the German Emperor and by German publicists for 
Earopean consumption some ten or twelve years back was 
that America was the great industrial peril of the world, and 
that all Europe must some day or other stand firmly together 
to resist that peril. In a word, America by her embargo would 
run the risk of bringing about the very combination with which 
Germany used to threaten her—a threat at which New as well 
as Old England used to smile so complacently, or indeed 
contemptuously. 

No—Mr. Schiff and Mr. James Speyer and the other patriotic 
German-Americans who are working so hard to help Germany 
at her last gasp will not succeed with their peace plus embargo 

licy. Like so many German things, it is overdone—-too good 
to be true. It is like General von Kluck’s rush at Paris, which 
overdid itself and ran down, or like the latest rush in Rumania, 
which is we believe also going to run down owing to its having 
been pushed too hard. German schemes are well thought out, 
but they are almost always too rigid and break where they 
ought to bend. Germany never had a Lord Halifax to teach her 
how to trim the boat of State. It is always “ Full steam 
ahead!’ with her, with the result of preliminary and partial 
sticeesses ending in complete failures. That is what is going 
to happen to the German scheme for a food embargo. 








THE ‘SYDNEY’ AND THE ‘ EMDEN.’ 

A DUEL to the death between two ships of war always captures 
ia the imagination relatively more than an affair on a much 
larger scale between many ships, One need not look far for a 
reason ; a fight between two men in a ring is more exciting than a 
mob row in which many crowns are broken. The fate of nations 
may hang on a Fleet action, and one could never say that by any 
stretch of exaggeration of a naval duel. Still, the fact remains 
that the duel has spectacular advantages, at all events for those 
who only read of the fight in history. We see, as it were, the 
personalities of the rival Captains engaged, and the worth of one 
ship matched against the worth of the other without any possibility 
of the event being affected by extraneous influences. It is for this 
reason that casual readers of history who have forgotten much about 
the battles of Hawke and Blake, and even of Nelson, remember the 
duel between the ‘Shannon’ and the ‘ Chesapeake’ in 1813. The 
‘Shannon’ had only thirty-eight guns against the ‘Chesapeake’s’ 
fifty, but in eleven minutes the ‘Chesapeake’ surrendered to the 
more skilful British fighter. It is true that the flattering duel came 
just at the right moment to redress a certain humiliation in Britain 
which had been caused by the discomfiture of some of our ships by 
the enterprising American seamen. But people remember little of 





this adventitious setting of the picture. They simply look upon 
the affair as an example of a good fight won by the better man 
ein unequal conditions, ‘The ‘Shannon’ was always an un- 
assuming ship,” said her Captain by way of excuse when he 
refused the invitation to a public banquet in his honour. But 
the invitation stands on record to express the feeling of the 
public about a naval duel fought without favour and certainly 
without fear. 

Much in the same way individual duels in the present war stand 
out: the destruction of the ‘ Wilhelm der Grosse’ by the ‘ High- 
flyer,’ the destruction of the ‘Cap Trafalgar’ by the ‘ Carmania,’ 
the destruction of the ‘ Pegasus’ by the ‘ Kénigsberg’ in Zanzibar 
Harbour when the former was under repair and helpless, and the de- 
struction of the famous commerce-destroyer ‘ Emden’ by the ‘Sydney.’ 
The nearest thing in this war to a duel under equal conditions 
was that between the Cunarder ‘Carmania,’ which had become 
an auxiliary cruiser, and the auxiliuwry cruiser ‘Cap Trafalgar,’ 
which used to belong to the Hamburg-Siid-Amerika line. The 
‘Cap Trafalgar’ was sunk at the end of an action lasting 
an hour and _ three-quarters. But the duel between the 
‘Sydney’ and the ‘Emden,’ though the conditions were unequal, 
was the most important duel in the war, because it brought 
to an end the depredations of -the-most skilful and ingenious 
German~ Captain who sailed the great trade routes to our | 
injury. In the December number of the Cornhill Magazine there is | 
a detailed account of this action of exceptional interest by “‘ Bennet | 
Copplestone.” It is not only written vividly; it is written with 
intimate knowledge, and it supplies us with the very chart of the 
aetion which the victorious and the vanquished Captains themselves 
drew when they fought their battle over again on paper in the | 
eabin of the ‘ Sydney.’ 

It was a pure piece of luck which brought the ‘Sydney’ to 
the Cocos-Keeling Islands on November 8th, 1914, just when the 








> 





‘Emden’ under the command of Captain von Miiller was destroying 
the wireless station at Direction Island. A fleet of transports was 
coming from Australia under the charge of Captain Silver, of the 
Australian light cruiser ‘Melbourne.’ There were two other ships 
of war with the transports—a Japanese light cruiser and the 
‘Sydney,’ commanded by Captain Glossop. A message reporting 
the appearance of an enemy ship came from the wireless station 
on Direction Island. For all the operators knew it was discharged 
across an empty ocean. But Captain Silver received it barely 
fifty miles away, and he at once sent Captain Glossop to the islands 
to see what was happening. As the ‘Sydney’ raced towards the 
islands another message was picked up. The enemy had sent a 
boat ashore at Direction Island. The message suddenly stopped. 
Evidently the wireless station had been raided. 

At twenty thousand yards from the island the ‘ Sydney ’ sighted 
the unmistakable three funnels of the ‘Emden.’ Certainly there 
was no comparison between the two ships now preparing for action. 
The ‘Sydney,’ completed in 1913 for the Australian unit, is of 
five thousand six hundred tons, she can steam at twenty-five knots, 
and she carries eight six-inch guns which fire shells weighing a 
hundred pounds each. The ‘ Emden’s’ ten guns were of 4°1 inches, 
and fired shells weighing only thirty-eight pounds. | Moreover, 
the ‘Emden’ was foul from having cruised for over three months 
in warm waters and her utmost speed was sixteen knots. Never- 
theless the ‘ Emden’ made a tremendous and most dashing bid for 
success, 

Leaving her raiding party ashore, the ‘Emden’ came straight 
out of harbour and made for the ‘Sydney.’ She astonished her 
opponents by opening fire at the very long range (for her guns) of 
ten thousand five hundred yards, or six land miles. Captain 
von Miiller’s first salvo was only a hundred yards short. His next 
went over. With his third he began to hit—wonderful shooting. 
His shells fell steeply at that range, but the ‘Sydney's’ range- 
finder was wrecked and the operator killed. Captain Glossop, whe 
had preferred to take his station on the upper bridge instead of 
in the conning-tower, was saved by a margin of six feet from giving 
place to his second in command, who, according to the usual pre- 
caution, was tucked away in comparative safety “ like some precious 
egg in cotton-wool.” Two or three shells hit the after control, 
wounded every one inside, and put it out of action, Captain Glossop 
fortunately had already found his range when his range-finder was 
wrecked, and his Gunnery Lieutenant was able to keep the range 
by careful spotting and rate of change observations. The ‘ Sydney,’ 
having an absolute superiority in speed, was able to manceuvre se 
as to keep out to about eight thousand yards and maintain an 
almost constant rate of change. During the first quarter of an 
hour she was hit ten times, but afterwards not at all. Captain von 
Miiller’s splendid challenge had failed. Afterwards it was only a 
question of knocking his ship to pieces. 

We shall not summarize all ‘ Bennet Copplestone’s ” very precise 
narrative of the action. It should be read in full. Enough to say 
here that at the end of three-quarters of an hour the * Emden’ 
had lost two funnels and her foremast, and was so badly afire that 


, 


| at times only the top of her mainmast could be seen amid clouds 


of steam and smoke. Her guns still fired occasionally, and their 
short yellow flashes could be distinguished from the long dark red 
flames of the bursting lyddite sent across by the ‘Sydney.’ Ulti- 
mately Captain von Miiller put his ship ashore on North Keeling 
Island. In the course of the fight the ‘ Emden’ had covered about 
thirty-five miles and the speedier ‘Sydney’ about fifty. Perhaps 
most people do not understand how very little one would see of a 
modern naval fight from land even if it began under one’s eyes. 

We must quote the description of the end of the ‘ Emden’ when 
she lay ashore :— 

“The foremast and funnels were gone, the brave ship was a tangh; 
of broken steel fore and aft, but the mainmast still stood and upon it 
floated the naval ensign of Germany. Until that flag had been struck 
the ‘Sydney’ could not send in a boat or deal with the crew as sur- 
rendered prisoners. Captain Glossop is the kindliest of men, it went 
against all his instincts to fire at that wreck upon which the forms of 
survivors could be seen moving about, but his duty compelled him te 
force von Miiller into submission. For a quarter of an hour he sen 
messages by International code and Morse flag signals, but the Germa» 
ensign remained floating aloft. As von Miiller would not surrender his 
must be compelled, and compelled quickly and thoroughly. In order 
to make sare work the ‘Sydney’ approached to within 4,009 yards, 
trained four guns upon the ‘Emden,’ and then when the aim was 
steady and certain smashed her from end to end. The destruction 
must have been frightful, and it is probable that von Miller's obstinacy 
cost his crew greater casualtics than the whole previous action. . . . 
The ‘Emden’ was in a frightful state. She was burned out aft, her 
decks wero piled with the wreck of three funnels and the foremast, 
and within her small — of 3,500 tona, seven officers and 115 meu 


had been killed by high-explosive shell and splinters.” 


Those who read the article in the Cornhill will find a pretty story 
of the chivalry of some of the ‘Sydney's’ company in rescuing 
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wounded Germans who had exchanged the horrors of their ship for 
the terrors of the crab-infested North Keeling Island. Altogether 
it was a brave duel in the best senses of that epithot. The 
Australian Navy will build a happy tradition upon it. 





“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 
CORRESPONDENT, an Army chaplain, sends us the 
following letter which was addressed to him by Mr. Donald 
Hankey :— 
“17th April, 1916. 

Dear Sir,—Thank you very much for your letter of a week ago, 
which I should have tried to answer before if I had had time. I 
am afraid that your confidence in me as an oracle will be 
severely shaken when I confess that I was once on the eve of 
being ordained, and that in the end I funked it because it seemed 
such an awfully difficult job, and I couldn’t see my way to going 
through with it. 

However, I must try to answer your letter as best I can, and I 
hope that you will not mind my speaking plainly what I think, 
and will remember that I do so in no spirit of superiority, but 
very humbly, as one who has funked the great work that you have 
had the pluck to take up, and who has even failed in the little bit 
of work that he himself did try and do. This last means that I 
have no business to be an officer. It was the biggest mistake in 
my life, for my position in the ranks did give me a hold on the 
fellows, the strength of which I have only realized since I left. 

Now then to the point. As I understand you, your difficulty is 
that you feel that either you must devote yourself to strengthen- 
ing a very few men who are already Churchmen, and to whom 
you can talk in the language of the Church of things which you 
know they want to hear about, or you must appeal to the crowd 
of those who are merely good fellows and often sad scamps too, 
who must be caught with buns and cinemas, and who are very 
difficult to get any further. 

I fancy that you, like me, when you see a fine dashing young 
fellow, with a touch of honesty and recklessness and the 
wonderful mystery of youth in his eyes, love him as a brother, 
and long to do something to keep him clean, and to keep him 
from the sordid things to which you and I know well enough he 
will descend in the long run if one cannot put the love of clean, 
wholesome life into his heart. But how to get at him? If you 
talk to him about his soul you disgust him, and you feel a 
sort of sneaking sympathy with him too. It does not seem the 
thing to make a chap self-conscious and a bit of a prig when he is 
not one to start with. On the other hand, if you just keep to buns 
and cinemas you never get any further. Well, it is a big diffi- 
culty. The only experience that I have had which counts at 
all is experience that I gained while trying to run a boys’ club 
in South London, and you must not think me egotistical if I tell 
you what seems to me to have been the secret of any power that 
I seem to have had over fellows. To begin with, I used to have a 
short service at the close of the club every evening, to which 
most of the boys used to stay. I also had a service on Sunday 
afternoon. Something of the same sort might perhaps be possible 
in the Y.M.C.A. tent if there is one where you are. When I was 
talking to them at these services I always used to try and make 
them feel that Christ was the fulfilment of all the best things 
that they admired, that He was their natural hero. I would tell 
them some story of heroism and meanness contrasted, of courage 
and cowardice, of noble forgiveness and vile cruelty, and so get 
them on the side of the angels. Then I would try and spring it 
upon them that Christ was the Lord of the heroes and the brave 
men and the noble men, and that He was fighting against all 
that was mean and cruel and cowardly, and that it was up to 
them to take their stand by His side if they wanted to make the 
world a little better instead of a little worse, and I would try 
to show them how in little practical ways in their homes and at 
their work and in the club they could do a bit for Christ. 

Well, they listened pretty well, and I think that they agreed 
in a general sort of way, only they knew that I was a richish 
man in comparison with them, and that I didn’t have their 
difficulties to contend with, and that all tended to undo the effect 
of what I had said. And then accident gave me a sort of clue to 
the way to get them to take one seriously. For some idiotic 
reason—I really couldn’t say just what it was—I dressed up asa 
tramp one day, and spent a night in a casual ward. I didn’t do 
it for any very worthy motive, and I didn’t mean any one to 
know about it; but it got round, and I suddenly found that it had 
caught the imaginations of some of the fellows, and I realized 
that if one was to have any power over them one must do 
symbolic things to show them that one meant what one said about 
love being really better than money, and all that sort of thing. 
So in rather a half-hearted way I did try*to do things which 
would show them that I was in earnest. I took a couple of rooms 
in a little cottage in a funny little bug-ridden court, instead of 
living at the mission-house, I went out to Australia steerage to 
see why emigration of London boys was not a success, and when 
war broke out I enlisted, although I had previously held a com- 
mission. And al! these little things, though on reasonable grounds 


often rather indefensible, undoubtedly had the effect of making 
my South London boys take me more seriously than they did at 
first. Well, I am quite sure that with Tommies, if ever you get 
a chance of doing something in the way of sharing their priva- 
tions and dangers when you aren’t obliged to, or of showing in 
practical ways humility and unselfishness, that will endear you to 
them, and give you weight with them more than anything else, 
In my time in the ranks I had that proved over and over again. 
If once I was able to do even a small kindness for a fellow which 
involved a bit of unnecessary trouble, he would never forget it, 
and would repay me a thousand times over. I was a sergeant for 
about nine months in England, and had one or two chances, 
Then I reverted to the ranks, and for that the men could not do 
enough to show me kindness. (It was my not valuing rank and 
comparative comfort for its own sake that appealed to them.) 
Continually I have reaped a most gigantic reward of goodwill 
for actions which cost very little, and which were not always done 
from the motives imputed, 

I am not swanking—at least, I don’t mean to—but that is just 
my experience, that with Tommy it is actions, and specially 
actions that imply and symbolize humility, courage, unselfish- 
ness, &c., that count ten thousand times more than the best 
sermons in the world. I am afraid that all this is not much 
good because you are an officer, and your course of action is very 
clearly marked out for you by authority. But I do say that if 
ever you have a chance of showing that you are willing to share 
the often hard and sometimes humiliating lot of the men it is 
that which above all things will give you power with them; just 
as it is the Cross of Christ, and the spitting and the mocking and 
the scourging, and the degradation of His exposure in dying, 
that gives Him His power far more than even the Sermon cn the 
Mount. After all, it is always what costs most that is best worth 
having, and if you only see Tommy in his easiest moments, when 
he is at the Y.M.C.A. or the club, you see him at the time when 
he is least impressionable in a permanent manner. 

r Well, I must apologize for writing such an egotistical and 
intimate sort of letter on so slight a provocation. But this that I 
have said is all that my experience has taught me about in- 
fluencing the Tommy. No doubt there are other ways; but I have 
not been able to strike them.—Yours very truly, 

Donato Hanger, 2nd Licut. 

P.S.—Of course in becoming a Second Lieutenant I have dished 
my own influence most effectually, It has often appeared to me 
that among ordinary working men humility was considered the 
Christian virtue par excellence. Humility combined with love is 
so rare, I suppose, and that is why it is marvelled at.” 

The Student's postscript is very striking, and at first is convincing, 
It is well, however, to remember that he did not always maintain 
this attitude towards his acceptance of acommission. For example, 
he made use of the following expressions in a letter of more recent 
date than the above :— 

“T still wish I was a Tommy, but I no longer think I ought to 
be one still. The officer has the heavier burden, and there are 
so few who are naturally fit to bear it that I don’t feel too inade- 
quate by comparison.” 


purposes he was using his talent best as an officer, while for a 
student’s purpose—~i.e., the acquiring of knowledge of and influence 
over the private soldier--the ranks were his true place. But how 
could he doubt during the battles of the Somme that the combatant 
side had it 2? We must never forget that Hankey was no Pacificist, 
but in regard to the Germans a fighting man. No man was 
more determined to win the war. Any one who pictures him as a 
man of the kind who is always talking of “this terrible war” 
would make a capital error. Hankey held his head high to the 
world, and had not a touch of the sad-faced, melancholy pictist 
about him. To speak frankly, when he was kept out of the 
fighting line and put on burial work, as just before the end, his 
temper gave way.in a refreshingly human manner. Like the most 
knightly charactor in The Pilgrim's Progress, he was happiest and 
most serene and good-tempered in the Valley of the Shadow. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE LETTERS OF MR. DONALD HANKEY. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHE ‘“‘ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—As it has been decided that the story of “A Student im 
Arms” shall be told by one of his friends, I shall be grateful 
if you will allow me to ask in your columns that any one who has 
letters from him that are likely to be of use in the book, or 
personal impressions of him that we may not get at in any other 
way, will kindly send them to Miss Hankey, 11 Launceston Place, 
Kensington, W. Letters will be copied and returned as soon as 
possible.—I am, Sir, &c., Il. M. A. Hanger. 





St. Dunstan’s Hostel, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


The fact, we believe, was that the Student realized that for combative * 
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“DON’T WORRY.” 
[To rue Eprron or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 


§ir,—I read Donald Ilankey’s essay “‘ Don’t Worry,” of which you 
“4 nobler sermon was never preached,” to the congregation 


fa 4 . 
a Knowsley Church on ‘November 19th. There was a sparse 
congregation owing to the morning being very wet. Previously I 


had bought fifty copies of your memoir and the sermon. I 
announced that these copies would be distributed at the close of 
the service. They were snapped up with avidity, and I barely 
saved enough to give to the members of the choir. The eagerness 
of.the people to possess a copy would seem to show that many of 
the clergy would do well in preaching the sermon, and in buying 
copies for distribution. This is purely an agricultural parish.— 
J an, Sir, &c., H. Dams. 
Knowsley Vicarage, Prescot. 





“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
§r,—A kind friend sends me the Spectator en route toa lonely 
post in Africa. For eighteen months I have been in closest touch 
with hundreds of. thousands of home.troops, including several 
hundred officers. No words can express what we owe to the 
inspiring and suggestive articles of ‘‘ A Student in Arms.” But too 
imperfectly—amid heavy responsibilities—I have sought to act on 
the principles he enunciated. The result has been that every man 
working under me—many of them of superior birth and expert 
civilian training—has continuously felt: ‘‘ I am still a volunteer 
in heart, and my Company Officer never forgets it.”” Men thus 
treated are capable of a heavily increased output of work, lightly 
borne; they also bring into the Service suggestions which, ulti- 
mately, have far-reaching results. My present staff of highly 
trained civilians—most of them “ only ”’ privates—are one by one 
reading “‘ Romance,” in your issue of November 11th, and on their 
behalf I thank you most warmly for publishing it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Captary, R.A.M.C, 





LIFE AND DEATH. 

{To tne Eorror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] : 
Sim,—The article in the Spectator of November 18th entitled 
“Life and Death,”’ and which deals with Sir Oliver Lodge’s new 
book, is most interesting reading. Especially was I struck by 
the sentence towards the end, where it is stated that “ their son 
[the late Raymond Lodge] dwells upon the mental confusion, the 
anxieties and misgivings felt by many of the newly dead, before 
they realize fully what has happened.” The lines by Bishop Heber 
quoted in this connexion as an illustration of this particular point 
are, considering the time at which they were written, no doubt 
very remarkable, but they are less so, I think, than is the state- 
ment made more than two millenniums before Bishop Heber was 
horn in regard to the same subject by the wisest of the Greeks. 
In his Phaedo (chap. lvii., towards the end) Plato says :— 


“Tha well-ordered and wise soul follows its guide and 

knows quite well how matters stand with it. On the other hand, 
the soul that clings passionately to the body, as I formerly stated, 
havieg hovered around it for a long time and around its tomb, 
is finally led away with great difficulty and after much resistance 
and suffering by the demons appointed for that purpose. On 
arriving at the place where the others are, the soul that is impure 
and which has been guilty of doing unlawful things, such as un- 
righteous murders, or deeds of a similar kind, and resembling 
‘hose done by kindred souls, is shunned and frowned upon by all, 
and as no one is willing to be either its companion or guide it 
wanders about in an aimless way, hopelessly confused [airi 
6 mwhavadrac év mdon éxouevn adropig] for a long period of time, 
at the end of which it is of necessity conducted to an abode in 
keeping with its character.” 
It is to be noted, however, that the fate just depicted is the un- 
happy lot of impure souls. In the case of the initiated or those 
free from impurity the matter stands quite otherwise. According 
to Plato, “ the soul which has passed through life undefiled and 
free from carnal excesses, having had the Gods for its companions 
and gu®les, at once finds a home suitable for it.”” That this home, 
as distinct from the place where imperfect or impure souls dwell, 
should be provided with a telephone or with whatever, in the spirit 
world, the equivalent of such an instrument may be, that there 
should be no difficulty in getting the connexion and that messages 
should go through unmarred, is surely not an unreasonable 
supposition—not, at least, if Plato be right in his conjectures and 
if there be any truth at all in spiritualism as expounded by Sir 
Oliver Lodge and those who think as he does on the matter.—I am, 
Sir, &., J. D. Crata Hovston. 





THE ORIGIN 
(To tHe Epiror cr THE 


OF EVIL. 


** Specrator,"’] 


Sir,—In your comment on the letter signed J. Edward Harlow on 


“ Messages from the Departed ” you speak of * one of a series of 
Mysteries like the origin of evil.” But there no 
mystery in the origin of evil. Is not that which we term 


18 


“ evil’ 


surely 


, 


merely a characteristic of the normal condition of the earth’s 
fauna, of which man is of course a species? Does not the term 


‘ 


“evil” apply to that which man’s developing consciousness 





| denial in the matter of food. 


discovers to be, or believes to be, opposed to the best interests of 
the human race?—I am, Sir, &c., Wa. Jerrrey. 
13 St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 





THE ASYLUM PARTY. 
{To tHe Eprror or tne “ Sprcraror.”*) 

Sir,—Had it not been for the protest of your correspondent Mr. 
G. B. Reid against your amazing article on November 11th, for 
which I should like to be allowed to thank him, I should not have 
asked permission to say a word on the subject. Mr. Reid's 
observations are the common-sense of the matter; but in an 
appended note you seek to justify your strictures on the party 
who voted against the Nigerian sales by the assertion that “‘ the 
merits of the Nigerian land sales were not the real issue. The 
Opposition, headed, we regret to say, by Sir Edward Carson, were 
out to wreck the Government and nothing else.”” It would be 
interesting to learn your authority for this confident assertion 
about a matter on which, by the nature of the case, I think, you 
can have had no trustworthy information. At all events, will you 
permit me, as the seconder of the motion on which the division 
was taken, to assure you that you are entirely mistaken? There 
was no design on the part of.Sir Edward Carson and those who 
acted with him to “ wreck the Government,” and they endeavoured 
beforehand to obtain some concession on the question at issue 
which would have avoided the necessity of taking a division. As 
to your cqually confident statement of your opinion that Sir 
Edward Carson “‘ was imperilling, unconsciously, but none the less 
surely, the cause of North-East Ulster,’’ I hone you will not think 
it disrespectful to the Spectator for one who has that cause at 
heart to express the view that when the judgment of Sir Edward 
Carson and that of the Spectator are at variance we may with a 
good deal of confidence prefer and follow the former.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Roxatn McNem. 

[Securus orbis terrarum. Everybody (except Mr. 
Ronald McNeill) recognizes that the motion was pressed to a 
division in order to smash the Coalition. Did not the member 
of the Cabinet specially concerned and the leader of Mr. MecNeill’s 
own party—for we presume that Mr. McNeill is still a member 
of that party—warn his followers that he (Mr. Bonar Law) mast 
treat the matter as ono of confidence? Yet in spite of this the 
seconder of the motion says that he did not want to wreck the 
Government. We innocent journalists have not the subtlety 
and finesse of the old Parliamentary hand, but not even the 
journalist is quite so innocent as Mr. McNeill seems to imagine. 
The Nationalists have a pretty good nose for a Darliamentary 
situation, and they clearly recognized that the fate of the Coalition 
was involved. As for the Ulster point, does Mr. McNeill seriously 
think that no harm is dono by such joining of forces with the 
Nationalists? Does he not know how hard it is to get the ordinary 
balancing English and Scottish elector to believe that there are 
two Irelands and two sorts of Irishmen, and that they cannot 
mix or combine, and that it is this fact which absolutely forbids 
Home Rule—without the exclusion of North-East Ulster? ‘The 
Spectator has laboured without cessation to teach the British 
elector this cardinal fact. Does Mr. McNeill think the task has 
been rendered easier by his action? If Mr. McNeill is wise he 
will do his best, as we certainly shall, to allow this unfortunate 
transaction to be forgotten as quickly as possible.—Eb. Spectator.) 


judicat 





EVERY MAN HIS OWN FARMER, 
{To tue Epitron or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—The proposal of Mr. Ellis Barker in last week's Spectator 
that all gardens should be used for vegetable growing is valuable, 
but we are not children, and it would be pernicious to associate 
the scheme with an elaborate system of prizes at the taxpayers’ 
expense. Will you allow me to suggest an amendment to his 
proposal? In every district a Vegetable-growing Association 
should be formed under the ausnices of the Board of Agriculture 
or the Food Controller. Its main function would be to advise as 
to the best method of dealing with garden ground so as to yield 
crops at an early date, and to provide labour other than that of 
able-bodied men at fair remuneration. Many women would be 
able to give some hours a week to the cultivation of their 
neighbours’ gardens, and it would be possible to organize a small 
army of schoolboys for work in the late afternoon. An element of 
compulsion would be needed if the food supply is to be largely 
incredised, and I suggest that the local Association should be 
empowered by statute to enter into possession without payment of 
any garden ground left uncultivated in an economic sense after a 
certain date. The proceeds of sale of the crops could bo applied 


(1) to finance the Asscciation; (2) in relief of the rates. Nota 
penny of Government money would be needed, only local 
enthusiasm and initiative.—I am, Sir, &c., A. L. J. B. 





AND FOOD ‘CONTROL. 


** Sprcratror."’] 


COMMON-SENSE 

(To Epiton cr THE 
Sir,—Disappointment has been expressed at the failure of the 
people as a whole to realize the urgent need for economy and self- 
Naturally, the subject is frequently 
the topic of conversation, and the conviction is forced upon me 
that deep down we do not believe in the sincerity of the assertion 
that the need is as real as we are told. We would welcome an order 
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to abstain from meat or anything else for the sake of our beloved 
country if once we were persuaded it was really necessary. But the 
pettifogging “‘ suggestions ” and “‘ requests ” leave us cold when we 
know that the great leakage, the worse than waste, is not in food 
at all but in drink! When we see the magnums of champagne 
and the liqueurs and cocktails disappear from every restaurant 
table and have total prohibition for the duration of the war and 
six months after—we will believe! Try us. And let the prohibi- 
tion extend to the British Army, where in many an officers’ mess 
young subalterns are being taught to drink.—I am, Sir, &c., X. 





“TON FOR TON.” 

(To tHe Epizor or tHE “ SrzctaTor.’’] 
S1r,—Excellent Punch is asking for the moon. Germany does not 
possess two tons for one. According to Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping for 1916, Germany owns a little over four million tons. 
Assuming that she has a further half-million tons not recorded in 
Lloyd’s, her oversea trading tonnage would appear to be four and 
a half million tons, plus that constructed since the outbreak of 
war. This new tonnage may be equal to, but certainly does not 
exceed, that commandeered by the British, Italian, and Portuguese 
Governments. Possibly Lloyd’s in the compilation of their 
statistics have deducted this tonnage from German-owned and 
credited it to the different Governments which have requisitioned 
it, but this does not materially affect the point. Germany has 
with her submarines and mines destroyed nearly three million 
tons of Allied and neutral vessels, so that if she be deprived of ton 
for ton, sufficient would be left to her to carry on her own trade 
after the war. Should the present rate of sinking continue for 
nine months, the confiscation of ton for ton would mean the loss 
of her entire mercantile fleet. Perhaps on the lines of your 
** peace pressure ” a declaration to this effect might give her cause 
to think.—I am, Sir, &c., L. H. 





“KINGDOM OF POLAND.” 
{To tHe Epiror or THe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Are the Germanic Empires on the road, unconsciously of 
course, to become fulfillers of prophecy—of a sinister kind for 
them? “ Kingdom of Poland,” and next, so we are tuld, “‘ Kingdom 
of Lithuania”! Let them only go on multiplying kinglets. The 
following is at least very striking (Revelation xvii. 12-14) :— 

“ And the ten horns that thou sawest sre ten kings, which have 
received no kingdom as yet; but they receive authority, as kings, 
with the beast, for one hour. These have one mind, and they give 
their power and authority unto the beast. These shall war 
against the Lamb, and the Lamb shall overcome them, for he is 
Lord of lords, and King of kings; and they also shall overcome 
that are with Him, called, and chosen, and faithful.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., Georce Warser, D.D., St. Andrews. 
Murtle, Aberdeenshire. 





FERDINAND OF BULGARIA. 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’! 
&ir,—In view of the smart échec which the above-mentioned 
gentleman's ambitions have experienced by the loss of Monastir, 
ft occurred to me that a passage taken from My Personal 
Reminiscences of Prince Bismarck (John Murray, 1902), pp. 178- 
180, might possess more actual interest for your readers to-day 
than it was likely to do at the time. Describing my visit to the 
Prince in Kissingen on July 3rd, 1892, the following extract gives 
the conversation which took place after dinner :— 


“The Prince told us that, during his stay in Vienna, Prince 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria wrote to him from Coburg, asking whether 
it would be convenient if he came to see him. Bismarck replied 
that he was on the point of leaving Vienna, but he would be 
staying a couple of days in Munich, where, if convenient to Prince 
Ferdinand, he would be glad to see him. Prince Ferdinand there- 
upon came to Munich, and asked Bismarck’s advice as to what 
attitude he should adopt in his somewhat difficult position as 
ruler of Bulgaria. Bismarck advised him to do nothing which 
might give offence. ‘ Be cautious, and in your policy avoid any- 
thing which might ignite the spark which leads to conflagration. 
Play the dead (faire mort), I told him,’ said Bismarck, with a 
peculiar inflexion of the voice and a half-mysterious, humorous 
expression, opening his large eyes to their fullest extent and 
raising his hand. ‘ You have shown the world you can float; 
don’t try to swim against the current. Let yourself be driven 

ently by the stream, and keep yourself, as hitherto, above water. 

our greatest ally is time—force of habit. Avoid everything that 
might irritate your enemies. Unless you give them provocation, 
they cannot do you much harm, and, in course of time, the world 
will become accustomed to see you on the throne of Bulgaria.’ 
Ferdinand listened attentively, and, as if to apologise to the 
Princess for taking up the time of Bismarck with his own affairs, 
he turned towards her, and said almost plaintively, ‘ Durchlaucht, 
ich regiere so gerne’ (‘ Princess, I am so fond of governing ’). 
I learnt subsequently that Prince Ferdinand was delighted with 
his visit, and immediately it was over gave vent to his feelings of 
satisfaction to my friend, Franz von Lenbach, the great painter, 
by saying: ‘ Yes, I have had half an hour’s conversation with that 
great man; and let me tell you that I have learnt more in that 
short space of time than in previous years of communion with 
everyday folk. Yes, I went to him, and sat at his feet, notwith- 
standing the fact that in days gone by he sometimes treated me 
@isgracefully—yes, disgracefully (schandlich), but I am not like 
other people who allow such things to influence their course of 





a 
action.’ They do not influence mine, as I have shown in this 
instance. To be sure there are no real monarchs left nowadays 
Such as they are, they are men without initiative, resource or 
backbone. Iam one of the few left of the true type of ruler, for 
I am indeed a born actor.’ ” 

After the lapse of nearly twenty-five years since this con- 
versation took place it is perhaps permissible to be of opinion 
that in this frank estimate of himself as a born actor of unique 
attainments the ruler of Bulgaria was not quite fair to the claims 
of the Potsdam Overlord as a rival histrion worthy to take rank 
with him.—I am, Sir, &., Sipney Wurrmay. 

[The “Fox of the Balkans” has Napoleon on his side here, 
When the Pope called Napoleon “‘ Commediante” he raged, but 
when the description was amended to “ Tragediante ” the Emperor 
acquiesced.—Epb. Spectator.] 





COMPULSORY GREEK. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spscraror.’’] 
Srr,—The Master of University’s reply to Dr. Rouse may deserve 
your epithet of “ crushing,’’ but I am not sure who will be crushed 
by it. It seems to me to ignore the plain meaning of facts, to 
evade issues, and to trace effects to wrong causes. I pass over his 
unworthy quibble about Greek not being compulsory for “ admis. 
sion ” to the University. For the immense majority of our under- 
graduates it virtually is. They have to pass Responsions, usually 
before they come up, and Responsions includes Greek. And if the 
minimum required is small, that is equally true, indeed much 
more true, at Oxford of mathematics, at both Universities of 
English. That Greek will practically disappear, and that very 
quickly, if it ceases to be compulsory, is to my mind a mere 
truism. (Despite your note, Sir, Hebrew has “ disappeared” at 
Oxford: it is studied by perhaps one per cent. of our under- 
graduates.) Dr. Macan thinks that the “intrinsic merits” of 
Greek will save it. Ido not. It has not done so in Scotland. The 
whole cry of our modern education-mongers is for something 
easier, something which is attractive in itself and which needs no 
drudgery in the preliminary processes. ‘he “‘ pink” is in short 
more important than the “ pill.” Modern languages are easier 
than Latin and Greek, and we are to teach the one and abandon 
the other. It is forgotten or ignored that it is just the wide 
difference between the classics and English which constitutes ‘at 
once their difficulty and much of their edncational value. You 
cannot turn a passage, even of an elementary character, from one 
into the other without getting behind the words to the thought; 
and that fact (which is not true of modern languages in anything 
like the same degree) means that the classics teach learners to 
think, and is the reason why American writers (like Mr. P. E. 
More, whose remarkable evidence is quoted in your issue of May 
20th last) are beginning to see their great value as a foundation 
even for scientific attainment and thought. In short, the reason 
for the growth of the study of Greek in America, which Dr. Macan 
“ surmises,” is that Americans are beginning to recognize a truth 
of which we in England are asked to become oblivious. We cannot 
perhaps expect any very wide development of the study even in 
America; but that is due to the fact that its effects do not come 
with observation, but unconsciously those who depreciate them are 
unaware how much they themselves owe to them; and they shut 
their eyes to their results in others, as for example in this war, 
where the Public Schools, with their classical training and tradi- 
tions, gave such a magnificent lead at the outset, and have all 
through supplied a host of exceptionally efficient officers to the 
Army. In Germany classics may not be necessary for entrance to 
the Universities, but they form part of the curriculum prescribed 
by authority for the higher schools, so that they cannot die out 
as they would in England if the Universities gave them up. To 
that fact, and to the greater thoroughness of the work, I trace in 
large measure the high intellectual power—even of scientific 
power—which marks the German nation of to-day. What we are 
up against just now is a revolution which will degrade and debase 
our educational system into an instrument for the promotion of 
the purest materialism and money-making. Even with the classics 
to help us, it is difficult enough to keep these sordid influences out 
of our lives, and out of our schools and universities. But when 
one sees men like the Master of University (for whose ability I, 
in common with all who know him, have a profound respect) 
helping the materialists and money-makers to win the day, one 
begins indeed to despair of the republic.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oxford, H. A. James. 





{To THe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.”] 
Sir,—With reference to the letter of the Head-Master of the Persse 
School in your issue of November llth, may I—with all 
deference to him—say that I, for one, rejoice at the prospect 
of the abolition of what Dr. Macan so aptly calls this “ pink 
pill” of a modicum of Greek? And I so rejoice because of 
the time which will be saved to the future schoolboy by 
reason of his being spared the toilsome and unpalatable 
task of grinding up a useless modicum of Greek, if he intends 
in the future to pursue some wholly different subjects of study. 
Many years ago I found that before I could take seriously to my 
Tripos studies at Cambridge, I had to pass in Greek, for the 
Previous (‘ Little Go’) Examination. Now, although I possessed 
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: 
a sound knowledge of Latin, and also of French and German, I 
was not acquainted with even the Greek alphabet, but, having a 
moderately good memory and fair powers of concentration, I set 
to work, and in three months’ time managed to get up a Greek 
play, the grammar and one of the Gospels in Greek, and so duly 
passed my “ Little Go.” I only mention this to show what waste 
of time and effort there must be under the existing system, in the 
case of a boy who does not intend or wish to “drink deep of the 
Pierian Spring” of classical knowledge, for I take it that the 
average schoolboy would be given three or four years to do what 
I was able to achieve in less than the same number of months. I 
should like to add that my knowledge of Greek has by this time 
vanished, although I can greatly appreciate Greek literature—in 
translations.—I am, Sir, &c., E. B. P. 











{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spzcrator.’’] 
Sr,—Unfortunately Dr. Macan’s indignation does not alter facts. 
I wish it could. I would forgive him freely any epithet he might 
apply to the writer or his modest plea. I cited facts 
from Scotland, where Greek has already disappeared from nearly 
all schools; and facts from America, where it has not only dis- 
appeared, but can no longer be taught in most schools. In time, 
no doubt, the effect will be seen in the Universities of both 
countries. They are not in point here, where it is a question of 
schools. It is certainly pitiful that Greek cannot live on its own 
merits; but in English schools no subject lives on its merits, not 
a single one. All are kept by some sort of compulsion, the various 
euteries of the public and examinations being the chief. The 
reason why Greek causes this extraordinary hostility is that it is 
unintelligently taught. Here also I have facts to show and a 
remedy to propose; but Dr. Macan, like many other distinguished 
men, has turned a deaf ear to all requests for impartial inquiry. 
Rather than admit that he and his fellow-teachers are to blame, 
he proposes a course which will practically extinguish Greek 
study. I think it would be very undesirable to have the study of 
Greek confined to a few boarding-schocls, which could only accom. 
modate a small number of boys, and those only the rich. I desire 
to see its study continue to be possible in all secondary schools. 
Imagine what an outcry there would be if any one proposed to 
make the study of chemistry impossible except in a few schools. 
Not in this way is education reformed. Perhaps some one who 
reads these lines may be possessed of an inquiring spirit, and 
may even desire to know tho other facts on which my statements 
are founded. If so, I should be pleased to hear from him.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. H. D. Rovsz. 

Savile Club. 
{We much regret that we cannot continue this most interesting 
correspondence at present.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE VOLUNTEERS. 
{To tre Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Your articles have been excellent, and compulsion should 
he instituted at once, both for the sake of the nation and also to 
avoid throwing too much of a burden on the willing. There is 
one small point which I do not think has been brought out in your 
articles: it is that the drill and exercise benefit a member’s 
general health. Repeatedly members of my platoon tell me they 
have never felt better owing to their drills, and in consequence 
they are better fitted to carry on their daily work, and this should 
appeal to those who are afraid to join on account of their health 
or age!—I am, Sir, &c., Piatoon ComMMANDER. 





(To tHe Epiron or tae “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—The Spectator has always been a very good friend of the 
Yolunteers, and the excellent article in your issue of November 
18th will, I believe, be welcomed by thousands of us who are 
exasperated and depressed by the indecision of the authorities. 
There is little doubt but that the force requires a strong tonic, 
and unless one of two courses is adopted it will weaken and 
weaken. If the scheme of compulsory Volunteering is not accept- 
able, I believe it would enormously strengthen the force if we 
were given a certain assurance that in the event (as seems 
probable) of the military age being extended to, say, forty-five 
years, separate Volunteer battalions will be formed into which 
men of, say, eighteen months’ service with the Volunteers will be 
drafted upon enlistment. The present position of the average 
man of forty-five years of age of social position is anything but 
enviable. He is too old to enter an O.T.C., and has no chance of 
getting a commission. If after two years of service with the 
Volunteers he is ultimately compelled to serve with conscripts and 
slackers, it will be most unjust. Our authorities could have long 
since obtained, and I believe could even now obtain, that concession 
for us, but no effort in that direction seems to have been made. 
If it were obtained I believe it would be an inestimable advantage, 
as well as a just reward.—I am, Sir, &c., Sep Barr. K.V.R. 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY 
THE NORTHUMBERLAND FUSILIERS. 
{To tHe Epiror or tae “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—I think it may interest your readers to know that Colonel 


Walsh, late Somerset Light Infantry, who acted as subaltern 
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to Colonel Pollock when he trained the Spectator Experimental 
Company, is commanding the 13th Northumberland Fusiliers, now 
fighting on the Western front. Though like all our troops well 
supplied in essentials, I understand that the regiment would be 
very grateful indeed to receive from those of your readers—and 
they must be many—who have special ties with Newcastle and the 
county of Northumberland, help in supplying their lesser wants. 
At the present moment what they are most in need of are warm 
socks of all sizes and anti-verminous shirts (these are dipped in 
some strong solution). The parcels of socks and shirts should be 
addressed to the Commanding Officer, 13th Northumberland Fusi- 
liers, B.E.F.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Svusscriser 10 THe “ Spectator ’’ Exvrertuesta, Compaxy Fenn. 

[We feel sure that a great many of those who subscribed to the 
original Spectator Experimental Company, and who at the time 
visited their training-place at Hounslow and saw how ably Colonel 
Walsh, then a young subaltern, assisted Colonel Pollock in the 
schooling of the men, will do all they can to further the request of 
“A Subscriber to the Spectator Experimental Company Fund.” 
There must always be a tie between readers of the Spectator and 
any unit commanded by Colonel Walsh. In this context it may 
interest our readers to know that almost all the men still alive 
who were trained in the Spectator Experimental Company are 
doing well. We believe that no fewer than three of the 
members are now Captains—a very fine record considering 
the time that has elapsed, some nine years, and the fact that 
probably since the war began there have not been more than sixty 
men capable of earning their promotion. At present it is impos- 
sible to collect the information, but we trust at the end of the war 
to be able to show what the men trained by Colonel Pollock and 
Colonel Walsh have achieved.—Ep. Spectator.) 





AN APPEAL FOR WORKERS. 
(To tHe Epirog or tHe “ Srecraror.’’) 
Sir,—The demands upon us are increasing. We are now told that, 
upon the Somme front alone, we must provide one hundred more 
huts forthwith. Through the kindness of friends we can probably 
build the huts, but how are we to man them? Why is it that 
Churchmen are hanging back from this most necessary and inter- 
esting service? Must we refuse to erect the huts, and leave our 
gallant soldiers without these means of comfort and recreation? 
Surely not. Surely Churchmen, ineligible for military service, 
can be found in sufficient numbers to avert such a catastrophe as 
this. Is the spirit of adventure dead among us—or the spirit of 
common gratitude to the men who are facing such peril and hard- 
ship for us? If any one is moved by this appeal, will he please 
write me at the Church Army, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 
London, W., for full particulars? We should also be glad to hear 
from ladies who would volunteer for similar service at home or in 
base camps, so as to set free a number of men for the zone under 
shell-fire.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Witson Carus, Ton 
irmy, Bryanston Street, W. 


Chief Secretary. 


The Church 


ON THE CHOICE OF CHARITIES. 
(To tHe Epiror or tue “ SpecraTos.”’ 
Sir,—It is, no doubt, very difficult to judge between the various 
claims; and the difficulty may appear, to the potential giver, os 
a reasonable excuse for not giving at all. On the other hand, the 
immense value of any help given to the great majority makes it 
doubly necessary not to be too critical. I should far 
have given to ten charities, even if one turned out unsatisfactory, 
than have neglected the nine. May I quote? “If you wait till 
you find a perfect scheme, you will spend very little, even on your 
self.”’—I am, Sir, &c., A. F. Bextoy. 


preter to 


THE PARENTS’ NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL UNION. 
(To tue Epitror or tHe “ Srecrator.’ 
Sir,—Sir Arthur Evans stated the common problem when he satd in 
his Presidential address at the British Association that the failure 
of modern education lies in the * dull incuria of the parents.”” He 
has thrown down the challenge. It is the parents who are al the 
judgment-seat, and the cause is the very life of the nation. In 
thinking of his words it seemed to me that in this very diffculty 
lay the great opportunity 6f the “‘ Parents’ National Educational 
Union.” For thirty years this Union has been working away, 
endeavouring to rouse a deeper feeling of co-operation between 
school and home, and to draw parents together in real co-operation 
with each other. This has been done by means of a correspondence 
school known as the Parents’ Union School, working the 
principles laid down by the founder, Miss Charlotte M. Mason, 
and also by means of lectures and through literature (particularly 
the writings of the founder). For the last two years an elementary 
school in Yorkshire has been working on Miss Mason’s lines with 
the utmost success, as one realizes very vividly in reading the three 
pamphlets recently published dealing with this part of the 
problem. The success of the venture is proved by the fact that 
other schools of the same class are beginning to realize that here 
is a force which has within it the power of arousing that spirit of 
inquiry in which lies the heritage of every true citizen. Herein 
the parents of all classes will find their part. It is their privilege 
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to foster in the child that healthy activity of mind and body which 
finds its truest recreation in the simple pleasures of life—I am, 
Sir, &e., Mary Nrva Fryers, 

Hon. Sec. London Branch P.N.E.U. 





A LIBRARY FOR DISABLED OFFICERS. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—A small Residential Club has been opened in Westbourne 
Terrace, W., for the accommodation of a limited number of naval 
and military officers who are suffering from various forms of grave 
disablement as the result of services rendered to their country, and 
who have no convenient homes of their own or private means 
beyond their pension. The Club has received high official recogni- 
tion and support, while the management, which is purely volun- 
tary, is in the hands of a small Committee of business men. As 
this Club has no library, am I imposing too much upon the 
generosity of any authors to whom this letter may appeal in 
asking them to send me one or more of their books, and to inscribe 
their name in one, if not in all? In this way the nucleus of an 
interesting library could be established. It is proposed to appoint 
geome one who will be responsible for the care of the books, for if 
the Club were ever dissolved I feel that those who have responded 
to my appeal should, as far as possible, decide as to the final 
disposition of the books. It is hoped that this library may be 
presented to the Club about Christmas, so those authors who are 
willing and able to help will make that season the happier for the 
officers, and for us who have their interest at heart. Will the 
authors who are kind enough to respond to this appeal send their 
books to Mrs. Pruyn Harrison, 14 Half-Moon Street, London, W.? 
—I am, Sir, &c., E. G. H. 


DOEBERITZ RUSSIAN PRISONERS’ BREAD FUND. 
(To tHe Epitor oF tHE “ SpecraTor.”’) 
Sir,—We have recently received the following postcard from an 
English prisoner of war at Doeberitz Camp, and feel it impossible 
to let such an appeal! pass without making every effort in our power 
to respond to it :— 

“Dein Mrs. --—,—Boys here merry and bright, longing for re- 
lease. May I request if you could find or form society in aid of 
proposed Bread Fund for Russians here? Committee has been 
formed by me; —— is president. It’s eager work for me; I want 
to do something for them. If successful will you communicate 
with the above Russian? I trust I am not intruding. A 
French and Belgian Fund, I know, is in progress. I humbly ask 
relief for Russians. One thousand Russians here. Don't ask for 
one loaf a week. If only one-third could be sent would be grate- 
ful.—Requesting this my request will meet with your favourable 
consideration and approval, Yours truly, a Ng 





The English prisoners receive bread from home, and this man 
has always written cheerfully and never asked for anything for 
himself. We have approached the existing “ Russian Prisoners of 
War Help Committee,” and find that, although it sends relief to 
a large number of camps, Doeberitz is not in its zone. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to get help from Russia owing to the lack of 
lines of communication, the great distances, &e. We hope to 
arrange for a regular supply of bread for this camp, and for this 
purpose have formed and registered a Committee, and now appeal 
earnestly for funds. Donations and subscriptions, however small, 
will be gratefully acknowledged by Mrs. Hume-Williams, Hon. 
Treasurer, Rapsley, Ewhurst, Surrey; or by Miss Battye, Hon. 
Sec., 84 Cadogan Square, London, 8S.W.—We are, Sir, &c., 

L. A. Ivme-Wititams. 
M. Avuprey Batrye. 





BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR IN SWITZERLAND. 
[To tHe Epitor or TRE “ Sprctator.’’] 

§rr,—You may care to print the following letter lately received 
from an exchanged British prisoner of war, describing his recep- 
tion in Switzerland.—I am, Sir, &c., M. S. 

“Dear Fatner anp Motner,—I am pleased to inform you I have 
been one of the fortunate prisoners of war to be exchanged in 
Switzerland. I left the Schillerschule on the 24th of July for 
Constance, which is the exchange station. On arrival there we 
were inspected by the doctors, Swiss and German. Several were 
rejected. To our disappointment we were sent back to Germany 
to a camp named Mannheim, where we stayed until August 12th. 
By jove, we were pleased when that time came. We arrived in 
Constance about 4.30 p.m. same date. The whistle blows, train 
starts, hundred yards from station across frontier; Swiss people 
all lined up, cheered us until they could not speak. The recep- 
tion was great. At the stations where we stopped every Tommy 
was decorated with flowers, flags, &c. Cigarettes, chocolates, 
writing-books, and all kinds of expensive articlas were given to 
us. ‘God Save the King’ was played at all the big stations 
where we had the pleasure of staying for half an hour or so. 
have never seen such a reception in all my life, and never will do 
again. ‘lIong live England!’ came from everybody’s mouth; 
people were waiting day and night to welcome us. I was escorted 
to the hotels, where we had an excellent breakfast; everybody 
welcomed us. At Montreux, which was our journey’s end, we had 
breakfast again at the Grand Hotel. It was handsome; the place 
was decorated so nice; it must have taken weeks to prepare it. 
The English and Swiss flags were flying—was inscribed all over 
the place, ‘ Welcome to our British Wounded Tommies.’ Every- 





— 


body welcomes us. I had the pleasure of meeting an English 
fellow, and we had a chat, and had our photos taken together. 
He comes from Ilford. About 8.50 a.m. we were put on an electrig 
car. Well, I tell you we had two hours riding up the mountains 
which was handsome. On arrival here we had Boy Scouts with 
their bugles, bands were playing, and more refreshments werg 
given us. We could not eat much on account of the food we had 
had already. I see the lads are doing all right at the front, 
Good luck to them! Stick to it, my boys! How nice to read an 
English paper after two years of misery! You are at liberty to 
mention what you like about the war now. We are in the good 
and safe hands of the Switzerland people, who respect the British 
Tommy. Cheer up, my dear mother and father, also my brothers 
and dear sister. Your son’s in the best of health, only a cripple; 
but I don’t mind being crippled for my King and country. Woald 
not mind another smack at the ‘square heads.’ I have just 
received a letter which you addressed to me in Gernfany, inform. 


ing me of the photo of me that is hung up in Mr. ———’s school, 
Why and how did he get it? Did you give it to him? I should 
like to know how a fellow called —— of my regiment is going 


on. We had the order to retire, but seeing the Germans we could 
not go until we had a go at them. We were the last in the 
trenches. When they were nearly on us we ran for it. The 
Germans shouted at us to stop, but we would not, so they fired 
and caught me; but I believe —— got away. Hoping he is wel] 
at present. Dear father, I must close. Hoping you receive this 
letter quite safely, believe me to remain your loving son, 
Carter,” 





THE ENGLISH COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 
(To tHe Epitror cr tHe “ Specratror.’’] 
Sir,—The article under this heading in your issue of November 18th 
reminds me of a song I heard sung by a farmer at a harvest-home 
at Sutton in Salop about sixty years ago. I got the words from 
the singer orally at the time, and understood they had been 
written by a local man. A copy of the song is enclosed on the 
chance of its being unknown to you, and that you may consider 
it worthy of rescue from oblivion.—I am, Sir, &c., R. P. 
“THE OLD SQUIRE. 
About fifty years ago, when old George the Third was King, 
And the Prince, the star of fashion, was the light of pleasure’s 
ring, 

Lived a fine old country squire, a man of high renown, 
He'd an old hall in the country, and a modern house in town, 


A Justice of the Teace was he, and likewise an M.P., 

He was fettered by no party, his politics were free, 

He courted not the Premier, tho’ his son was in the Guarda, 
With Fox he sometimes voted, but much oftener played cards. 


He kept a stud of racers, ’twas his pride to see them run, 

And his table was well covered with the gold cups they had won; 
To the town he represented each year he gave a plate, 

And to the course in coach and six he always went in state. 

Six goodly nags they were indeed, tho’ fat and rather slow, 
Their manes were decked with ribbons, and their flowing tails also; 
His lady sat beside him, tall and stately as a wand, 

And the people loudly cheered them while alighting at the stand. 


He kept a pack of foxhounds, too, of the pure old English breed, 

Most musical and staunch were they, tho’ not much formed for 
speed ; 

Hlis hunters were enduring and could go a decent pace, 

To suit his hounds he bred them, not to run a steeplechase. 


On the first day of September as the season still came round, 
With his pointers in the stubbles he was certain to be found; 
His gun was like a musket, old-fashioned flint and steel, 

Wide muzzled and a kicker, it was heavy in the heel. 

But birds then being plentiful, he brought down many a brace, 
And if he found them sitting—why, he showed them little grace; 
For flying shots were not much known about fifty years ago, 
Kill when you can was then the plan, and be sure of shooting low. 


About forty years ago, the sad time I well remember, 
On a dark and dreary morning in the bleak month of November, 
Died this fine old country squire, aged threescore years and ten, 
And was gathered to his fathers, to the grief of all good men. 
In the village church they Jaid him, scarce a mile from the old 
hall, 

His heir was the chief mourner, six tall yeomen bore the pall; 
His memory is cherished yet, and I’ve heard neighbours say, 
With this fine old country Squire old times have passed away.” 

[The above poem reminds one of the definition of a ‘ 
which laid down as the essential condition that “he rode a 
thoroughbred and always had two young ones coming on that 
looked likely." —Eb. Spectator.] 

AMERICA AND GERMANY. 
[To tae Eprtor or tHE “ Srccraror."’] 

Sir,—Of course we demand nothing f:om the great Republic across 
the Atlantic but the most scrupulous neutrality. But those of us 
who have friends in the States, and cherish a real admiration for 
the great democracy which shares our language and our legal 
system, may be permitted to hope that American citizens are 
awake to certain considerations which, always visible enough, 
have been made clearer to us by the war. That the seas of the 
world have been policed by the British Navy has never been & 
menace to American interests—quite the contrary. But we ull 
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remember now what happened after the battle of Manila, and 
the conversations between Admiral Dewey and Admiral von 
Diederich. When Englishmen settle in America, a single genera- 
tion suffices to turn them into loyal and patriotic citizens of the 
States. What Englishman has ever raised a word of protest or 
regret? Compare this with the Delbriick law, and the insidious 
means by which “ hyphenated Americans ” remain the dangerous 
agents of the Deutschtum in the States. If Mexico has been a 
source of trouble and anxiety to the Government at Washington, 
think what their peril would be if a Greater Germany had 
possession of a Canada well supplied with Krupp cannon and 
German soldiery! Look at Free Trade India, open to the mis- 
sionaries and traders of all lands, where, at Rangoon for instance, 
German rice merchants have made enormous fortunes. To say all 
this is not to plume ourselves on our superior virtue. But the 
simple truth is that we are not aggressive or grasping. We heartily 
desire the prosperity and advancement of all great nations which, 
like the United States and ourselves, are content to follow the 
paths of peace and industry, and are not possessed, in reality or 
in calculated semblance, by a persecution mania, by a real or 
simulated need for “‘ more room” at the expense of other com- 
munities. 

Those of us who read American periodicals see in them a ten- 
dency to give a hearing to the grievances of young Indians who 
(very wisely, so far as their education goes) seek instruction in 
American Universities. As Lord Chelmsford said the other day 
to an American interviewer, the British administration of India 
has nothing to hide and welcomes the visits of intelligent foreigners. 
But there are obvious reasons why the statements of young 
Indians, sometimes a little intoxicated by the increasing doses of 
political freedom to which they are treated, should be received 
with a grain of salt. Over here we do not judge of American 
political institutions on the unchecked reports of even the best 
educated and most intelligent coloured men or Red Indians. We 
ean hardly expect citizens of the United States to be experts in 
the history of India. But we have ourselves so much sympathy 
with the efforts of Americans to do justice, and more than justice, 
to backward races, that we do expect a like comprehension from 
men who share our speech and whose institutions only differ from 
ours in having taken a more democratic turn in externals than 
in our more conservative country.—I am, Sir, &c., J.D. A. 





THE IPISH PROBLEM. 
[To tHe Epiton or tHe “ Sprectator.’’) 

Sir,—All parties seem anxious for an Irish settlement, and up 
to the present none has been found. There has been much talk 
about the madness of dividing Ireland, and excluding six Northern 
counties from the general scope of the present or any future Home 
Rule Bill. No one, however, has ever ventured to show how Home 
Rule is to be applied to the whole of Ireland, in the teeth of the 
opposition of the six counties, and the repeated statements of 
important British statesmen that these counties never will be 
coerced into any settlement without their consent. Of course, 
they won’t and cannot be coerced. No one but a madman would 
dream of attempting such an insane and hopeless enterprise, 
which would rend the British Empire in twain, and which, even 
if it could be legislatively carried out, would be made unworkable 
in practice by the armed revolt of the six counties. Is there no 
other possible alternative? I believe there is, and a most ex- 
cellent one. My suggestion is that Ireland should be granted 
two Parliaments, one for the whole of Ulster, and one for the 
three other provinces. I have long thought over this plan. I 
have spoken to many leading men on both sides, and have met 
no opposition. It would solve innumerable difficulties connected 
with the proposed exclusion of six Ulster counties, such as 
boundaries of Unions, dispensary districts, gaols, hospitals, dio- 
ceses, police, County Court Judges, railways, administration of 
the law, &c., &e. It would stop agitation and uncertainty, and 
make of Ulster a second Belgium, similar to the progress this 
wonderful little country had attained in wealth and population 
before the war. It would afford an example of peace, prosperity, 
and settled government to the rest of Lreland, which it would be 
constrained to follow, and no doubt in the course of years would 
lead to a real and lasting union. It would well fit into any 
scheme of Federal Government of the Empire after the war, and 
would solve, if granted at once, all the difficulties connected with 
recruiting, and the other disturbing questions which have re- 
sulted from the unhappy rebellion of last April; and last but not 
least, it would restore to the Northern Unionists the sanctity of 
their Covenant oath, which so many of them considered would be 
abrogated and destroyed had the six counties proposal been 
sanctioned and confirmed. In addition to all these manifest advan- 
tages, it would be much fairer to the Nationalists of Ulster, and, 
if the Ulster Parliament were elected as I propose it should be, by 
proportional voting, it would give them the exact amount of 
representation to which they would be entitled. I commend this 
idea to the favourable and dispassionate consideration of leading 
men of all parties. It seems to me a practical and common-sense 
way out of all the difficulties which have hitherto surrounded a 
settlement of this difficult and harassing Irish question.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Epwarp Tgompson, 

Omagh. Ex-M.P. North Monaghan. 


{The difficulty of this proposal is that it would not give the 
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people of the six counties area what they desire and what they 
believe, rightly as we think, to be essential to their social health— 
continued inclusion in the United Kingdom. Next, the Province 
of Ulster does not give a sufficiently homogeneous area. The Ulster 
Parliament would be kept in perpetual hot water by the 
Nationalist minority. To remain under the Parliament of West- 
minster is the desire of the Protestants of North-East Ulster. If 
however Mr. Thompson can convert the people of the six counties 
area no sane Unionist here will dream of preventing the fruition 
of their wishes, Al] that Unionists must insist upon at all costs 
is that the six counties area shall never be driven out of the 
Union by force. To yield to this part of the Nationalist demand, 
for that is what ‘“‘ Home Rule and No Partition” means, would 
be the most despicable of crimes.—Eb. Spectator.] 


a — — 


AN OLD THOUGHT. 
{To tHe Eprror or tae “ Specrator.”’) 

Str,—In your issue of the 18th inst. Lord Cromer began hie 
excellent article or review of a book by remarking that it is very 
difficult for a writer of a book or a play to say anything that has 
not been said before, and he quoted some words of ‘Terence to the 
same effect. May I give here a few lines from Pascal's Pensécs? 
Ho says: “ Let nobody say that I have said nothing new; the 
disposition of the matter is new. When people play at tennis they 
both play with the same ball; but one places it best.”” This thought 
has, we know, been often expressed by different authors more or 
less happily, but I fancy by none more brightly than by Pascal.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Hexry M. Trottore. 





“OUR DAILY BREAD.” 

{To tne Epitorn or tue “ Spectaton.’’) 
Sir,—Considering that bread is now not only the staff of life, but 
is becoming also the staff of thought, and about the one topic of 
discussion, a description of the kind of bread upon which my 
family and myself have subsisted for nearly thirty years may not 
be uninteresting. White bread was always taboo in my father's 
household, and wo baked at home then. So it was no new thing, 
after I had been married but a few weeks and discovered 
that I was being persistently served with short-weight bread by 
the baker, to decide on home-made bread again with “ happiness 
ever after.” We get the flour in large quantities, and invariably 
mix with it a certain percentage of whole meal, bake it in our 
own range, and turn out a loaf that I am conceited enough to say 
ean hardly be beaten anywhere. It is of course much more 
lasting and satisfying than all white bread, and one never tires 
of it as if it were all brown. I only once tasted bread like it, and 
that was in London about three years ago. I remarked at the 
time: “ If all the bakers would sell bread like this I should never 
have to bake.” It was what was known then as “ standard 
bread,” a bread which, if it had always been made properly, 
surely have found universal favour, 
the recipe here, I will refer your readers to my little book, 
A Woman's Work and How to Lighten It (post free for 1s. from 
5 Corbett Road, Cardiff), for the full directions for making this 
delicious and health-giving bread. As a proof of the pudding is 
in the eating, I will only add that digestive trouble of any sort 
has been and is almost a thing unknown in the annals of the 
family.—I am, Sir, &., Soram H. E. Laxemaio. 

Cardiff. 


Inust 
As it is unnecessary to give 





SHAKESPEARE AND THE ATONEMENT. 
{To tHe Epiton or tHe “ Srectator.’’) 

Srr,—Your correspondent in the last issue of the Spectator quotes 
a passage from Measure for Measure, Act II., Scene ii., 
to the doctrine of the Atonement. 
the following words, spoken by John of Gaunt, Richard I/., Act I1., 
Scene i.: “The world’s ransom, blessed Mary's Son ’’?—I am, Sir, 
&c., A. P. Dawson. 
Harston Rectory, Grantham. 


as pointing 
May not the same be said of 





THE SCOTTISH WOMEN’S SERBIAN HOSPITAL FUND. 


We have received the following additional subscriptions to the above 
Fund :— 








£ «6. d. 
Previously acknowledged .. oe .. 171 6 6 
Miss A. Richardson oe oe 10 10 0 
Miss Hoyle .. oe ee ee - 1000 
£191 15 6 

“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 


Tue leading article in the Spectator on the death of Lieutenant 
Hankey and his article “ Don’t Worry ” have been republished 


| as a leaflet by Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Tetter Lane, 
| London, E.C., and can be obtained from them post free at the 


price of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. for fifty, and 1d. per copy for 
smaller numbers. Not less then six copies can be supplied post 
free. (Owing to the great demand some little delay may be caused 
in despatching copies. ] 
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“CHRIST IN FLANDERS.” 

Owrse to the large and continued demand for copies of the poem 
entitled “ Christ in Flanders,’”’ which appeared in our issue of 
September 11th, 1915, it has now been’ reprinted in leaflet form. 
Copies of the poem can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and 
Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. (to whom all inquiries should 
he addressed), post free, at the price of Is. per hundred, or 6d. for 
fifty. Not less than fifty copies can be supplied post free. [Owing 
to the great demand some little delay may be caused in despatching 
copies. } 








“BURY OR BURN.” 

Tur article under the above heading, dealing with the desecration 
of beautiful places by the scattering of pieces of paper and other 
picnic débris, which appeared in our issue of August 26th, has now 
becn reprinted as a leaflet suitable for distribution in schools, &c. 
Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 
Fetter Lane, E.C., at the price of 2s. 6d. per hundred, post free. 
[Owing to the great demand some little delay may be caused in 
despatching copies.] 





NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
wriler’s name or tnitials, or with @ pseudonym, or are marked “ Communi- 


cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with | 


the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that the matter or point of vicw is considered of sufficient interest and 
émporiance to warrant publication. 





POETRY. 
—»>—_—— 

THE FALLEN POET. 
Now, when the soul has left its throne 
Behind your mortal eyes; 
And light, and colour, and sound are gone 
From the bedy’s palaces; 
Still in his wood the blackbird calls, 
But there is one too few to hear, 
And one too few to watch the trout 
Swim through the music of the weir. 


And once I dreamt that you were gone, 
As dust upon the wave, 

Or as a drop in some deep well, 

That none could sort or save: 

But falling low between the stars 

So soon as I had such a fear, 

At dusk and dawn a whisper came, 
“The dead are near; the dead are near.” 





BOOKS. 


METAPHYSICAL PACIFICIS\.* 

Mr. Berrranpn Russety evidently belongs to a class who are not 
generally very popular in privato life, and whose views on public ques- 
tions are almost invariably accepted with much reserve alike by practical 
politicians and rational political thinkers. He is “ a superior—indeed, 
a very superior—person.” <A penalty has to be paid for the assumption 
of this superiority. Its possessor is naturally constrained to some 
extent to lead a life of moral and intellectual aloofness from his fellow- 
creatures. Mr. Russell has at times found the isolation to be “ almost 
unbearable.’ Nevertheless, the cause which he champions—namely, 
the development of “ new thought ’—is so ennobling as to be worthy 
of some degrec of mental martyrdom. ‘“ Without some willingness 
to be lonely, new thought cannot be achieved.” 

Peing thus, politics lly speaking, the inhabitant of an ercmitic solitude, 
it is almost impossible to class Mr. Bertrand Russel] in any recognized 
category of politicians or political thinkers. If he is anything, he is a 
Syndicalict ; but Syndicalism does not satisfy all his aspirations. It 
is, however, deserving of greater sympathy than Socialism, because 
its attitude towards both the State and private property is uncom- 
promisingly hostile, whereas Socialism favours State action, and merely 
aims at justice in distribution and “ @ tolerable existence for producers.” 
He cordially dctests all institutions based on authority. They must 


reccesarily “involve injustice.” Morcover, they “harden the walls 
of the Ego, making them a prison instead of a window.” Nevertheless, 
he is not an Anarchist. He makes a welcome concession to the up- 


liolders of law and order when he says that “ it would be inconvenient 
if peaceable citizens were constantly in imminent risk of being robbed 
He thus recognizes the importance of the réle assigned 
As regards public law his views are passing strange. 


And murdercd.” 
to 2 policeman. 











“ Although,” he says, “law is beticr than force, law is still not the 
o . 


besi way of settling disputes.” Tho best wey is to set aside the legal 
maxims which would be applied by the Hague Tribunal and to decide 


* Principles of Soeial Reconstruction, By Bertrand Rutscll, F.R.S. London: 
Allen acd Luwin, (0s, uct.! 


all questions “in the game sense in which they would be decided by 


war”; in other words, to allow the verdict always to be given in favour 
of the strongest, thus rendering war unnecessary. This view, Mr, 
Bertrand Russell very correctly remarks, ‘may be thought by some 
to be immoral,” but it is justified on the ground that “ it is sheer cant 
to speak of a contest of might against right, and at the same time to 
hope for a victory of the right.” There seems in this case to be some 
confusion of thought between that “justice” for which Mr. Bertrand 
Russell so vigorously contends, and the means proposed for attaining it, 

It might be thought that Mr. Bertrand Russell’s strong democratig 
proclivities would lead him to sympathize with the triumph which 
Labour has achieved in Australia. But such is far from being the 
caso, Australian institutions are tainted with patriotism, and patriotian 
is nearly akin to militarism. Moreover, the Australians, in common 
with other peoples, have committed the cardinal sin of encouraging 
“the promotion of efficiency in war,” and this is the “chief harm” 
which can be wrought by any State. 

But although Mr. Bertrand Russell lives in a political solitude ag 
lonesome as that of Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, ho is manifestly able, 
to a limited extent, to combine with other groups on the vivifying 
basis of a number of common hatreds. His dislike of the rich, whom 
he of course stigmatizes by the epithet of “ idle,” is very whole-hearted, 
As to financiers, it would show “ gross ignorance of the world” to 
appeal to them in the name of that patriotism which Mr. Russell, in 
treating of other branches of his subject, so much contemns. “ Thy y 
are allowed their 4} per cent., and an increase of interest on their 
Consols,” the latter being a fact of which holders of Consols are as yet 
Moreover, the State has not so far withdrawn police pro- 
tection from them. Why is this ecandal allowed to continue ? It is, 
Mr. Bertrand Russell says, “ not due to the difficulty of such a measure, 
but only to the fact that great wealth wins genuine admiration from 
us all, and we cannot bear to think of a very rich man being treated 
with disrespect.” Moreover, the rich, through a subtle combination 
of agencies, educational, clerical, and political, clip the wings of the 
“new thought,” and prove an insuperable obstacle to its nascent 
and altogether laudable aspirations. It is thus that, according to 
Mr. Bertrand Russell, they argue “in the unconscious depths of their 
souls * :— 

“Should the working man think freely about property ? Then 
what will become of us, the rich? Should young men and young 
women think freely about sex ? Then what will become of morality ? 
Should soldiers think freely about war? Then what will become of 
military discipline ? Away with thought! Back into the shades of 
prejudice, lest property, morals, and war should be endangered! Better 
men should be stupid, slothful, and oppressive than that their thoughts 
should be free. For if their thoughts were free they might not think 
as we do. And at all costs this danger must be averted.” 


ignorant. 


Mr. Bertrand Russell’s dislike for the ministers of religion and for all 
who rise to influential positions, even in demecratic America, is quite 
on a par with the feelings of animosity which he entertains against the 
rich. The clergy labour under two grievous defects. One is that 
they are conventionally, but quite erroneously, supposed to be “ more 
virtuous than other men.” The other is that they derive benefits 
from endowments, and the possession of property “ has a tendency to 
warp men’s judgments as to the excellence of tho institution” (i.¢, 
the Church). ‘These causes combine to damage the moral force of 
the Church.” As to those who attain to positions of power and influ- 
ence, they are “men of abnormal ambition and thirst for dominion, 
combined with skill in cajolery and subtlety in negotiation.” The 
description hardly seems to apply to such men as William Wilberforce 
or John Bright. Myr. Bertrand Russell, however, appears wholly to 
ignore the fact that, certainly in the case of Englishmen, a strong senso 
of duty and an ardent desire to rectify abuses are amongst the most 
potent incentives to action leading to the acquisition of power. These 
are not the only classes which come under Mr. Bertrand Russell's 
lash. Historians, for instance, are described as “almost invariably 
sycophants.” 

To those who are familiar with the fantastic and somewhat mono- 
tonous literature of extreme Pacificism, the few remarks which serve asa 
preface to Mr. Bertrand Russell’s book afford a sure indication of what 
is to follow. His philosophy of polities has a metaphysical basis. Hoe 
thinks that impulse rather than conscious purpose moulds the lives 
ofmen. He divides impulses into two categories. The one is possessive. 
It aims at acquiring or retaining something which cannot be shared. 
The political embodiments of the possessive impulses are the State, 
by which Mr. Russell means not only the monstrous conception of the 
Treitschkes and Bernhardis of Germany but all States, war, and pro- 
perty. All these impulses are bad. The creative impulses tend to 
bring into the world some valuable thing in which there is no private 
property, such as education, marriage, and religion, All these impulses 
are good, 

As to property, Mr. Russell makes very short work of it. 
“The most glaring example is the private ownership 


It is an 
unmitigated evil. 
of land.” 

In respect to the war, Mr. Russell's views are such as might be ex- 
pected. “The mood in which Germany embarked in the war was 
abominable, but it was a mood fostered by the habitual mood of 
England.” , 


wanted all three. 


We possessed colonies, wealth, and power. Germany 
What, therefore, could be more noble and sagacious 
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than that we should transfer a large portion of our colonies, our wealth, 
and our power to the Germans? Then war would have been avoided, 
But we foolishly adopted another course. “ By our resistance we showed 
that we shared their [the Germans’] standard.” Similarly, -it may be 
urged that no one need run the risk of having his house broken into. 
He has only to hand out of the window to the burglar the silver plate 
which the latter covets, and the matter will be amicably settled. If 
he fails to do so, he places himself on the same moral level as the 
housebreaker. 

It is not, however, even now too late to act on Mr, Bertrand Russell's 
The only way to end the war permanently is by establishing 
a World Federation. The military functions of this Federation must 
be exercised by one State alone. Why should not this State be 
Germany ? The British have established a Pax Britannica in India. 
Is it not perfectly reasonable that the Germans should establish a 
Pax Germanica in Europe ? 

Turning to the products of the creative impulses, their enumeration 
inspires, at first sight, a hope that a ray of rational thought will illumine 
the Serbonian bog of questionable metaphysics through which we 
have been led in dealing with those impulses which are possessive. 
But any such hope is speedily dashed to the ground when better 
acquaintance is gained of Mr. Russell's views on education, marriage, 


inciples. 


and religion. 

As regards education, the discipline now exercised at schools is an 
evil. The only kind of discipline which is to bo commended is “ the 
kind which comes from within, which consists in the power of pursuing 
a distant object steadily.” 
law unto himself. The main thing in dealing with the young is to 
“rouse and stimulate the love of mental adventure.” They are to take 
no heed of the learning and experience of the past. 
taught to fix their gaze exclvzively on the future as illuminated by the 
“new thought,” which is to dominate the world. Above all, it is 
wholly inadvisable that a child should be taught any religious creed. 
It does not so much matter whether the particular creed is true or false. 


SPECTATO 








In other words, every schoolboy is to be a | whole subject, as they were when they undertook the task 
| request, &e. 
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last chapter, entitled “What We Can Do,” he defines the general 
principles on which he wishes us to act. They are as follows :— 

“1. The growth and vitality of individuals and communities is to 
be promoted as far as possible. 

2. The growth of ono individual or one community is to be aa “ile 
as possible at the expense of another.” 
The first of these two principles does not appear to be of str ting 
originality, whilst the novelty of the second has been somewhat impa‘red 
by the fact that for many a long year almost every child of British 
parents has been taught by the Church Catechism to love his neighbour 
as himself and to do unto others as he would wish that they should do 
unto him. F 

Mr. Bertrand Russell has written a thoroughly mischievous book, 
and it is all the more mischievous because, being a cultivated man, he 
has at his service a felicitous literary style which may possess some 
attractions for the unwary minds of prejudiced partisans and loose 
thinkers. CROMER. 

A REGIMENTAL HISTORY.* 

REGIMENTAL histories of some sort are probably as numerous as the 
regiments in the British Army. Many are unworthy of their subject. 
It is strange that many regimental historians should be able to ponder 





| on a succession of campaigns such as, say, Marlborough’s wars, the 


Napoleonic wars, the Crimea, and the Mutiny without having a spark 
struck from their souls; they remain as little inclined to burrow into 
archives and discover gems among private letters, illuminating their 
“at the 
Not that some of these histories are not written with 
skill and grace; we know several that are very good of their kind; 


They are to be | but they ara mostly an assembling or reassembling of parts already 


familiar. What is required in the regiments is the historical passion 


| which inspires Mr. John Fortescue, the historian of the Army, and Pro. 


“What is amiss is the mere existence of creed.” Further, one of the | 


first steps to be taken in the direction of educational reform is to “ sub- 
mit all teaching of history to an international Commission, which should 
produce neutral text-books free from patriotic bias.” We may all be 
allowed to cherish the hope that we shall not personally be brought in 
contact with any of the detestab'e infants who will infallibly be the 
products of Mr. Bertrand Russell’s ideal seminaries for prigs. 

As regards marriage, Mr. Russell gives a different signification to the 
word from that which is usually understood. “‘ There is no reason to 
demand or expect a lifelong stability, or to exact any ground for divorce 
beyond mutual consent. This would make it possible for the women 
who must at present remain unmarried to have children if they 
wished it.” Mr. Bertrand Russell makes the very sound remark 
that a union which is merely based on instinct and is not enriched by 
the life of the spirit cannot lead to thorough conjugal happiness, 
The reasons he gives for advocating-‘this principle are, however, 
rather quaint. They inspire the suspicion that he has a strong 
predilection for residence in some central portion either of London or 
some other big town, for he more especially commends the life of the 
spirit to dwellers in the suburbs :— 

“The romantic view of marriage, in which our fathers and mothers 
professed to believe, will not survive an imaginative peregrination down 
2 street of suburban villas, each containing its couple. . . . The separate- 
ness and stuffiness. the fine names for cowardices and timid vanities, 
that are shut within the four walls of thousands upon thousands of 
little villas, present themselves coldly and mercilessly to those in whom 
mind is dominant at the expense of spirit.” 

The war which is now being waged has, amongst many other disastrous 
consequences, at all events possessed this advantage, that it has knit 
not only the whole Anglo-Saxon race but its dependent subjects in 
bonds of close unity. The main objeci of all wise men now is to preserve 
this unity after the war ceases, and more especially to allay any re- 
Was it necessary for Mr. Bertrand 
“ new 


crudescence of class animosities, 
Russell, at such a moment as this, in order to give wings to the 
thought,” to write a work in which he says that “ co-operation between 
the defenders of the old and the champions of the new has become 
almost impossible,” and that “tho practice of oppression affords pleasure 
to the governing classes,”’ and which, from cover to cover, is one long 
incentive to the continuance of class hatred? Moreover, although it 
is of course useless to appeal to Mr. Bertrand Russell on the ground of 
patriotism, it may be asked whether it is truthful or right on the part 


of a cultivated man who, if he chose, could easily acquire a knowledge | 


of the real facts, to include his own country amongst those States who 
devote themselves to “ the successful exploitation of weak or uncivilized 
countries’? The fellaheen of the Nile Valley, who have been relieved 
from Turkish oppression; the inhabitants of the vast Sudan, whose 
tranquillity during the present crisis has been due not to the use of 
force but to the confidence inspired by good government; the loya! 
addresses which have emanated from many of the Princes of Central 
Africa; the fact that the Sikh and Gurkha have willingly laid down 
their lives to support the cause of their alien rulers—all testify that 
the statement is a calumny. 

Moreover, it may very pertinently be asked whether the “new 
thoughts” of Mr. Bertrand Russell are, after all, so very new. In his 


| with age, and seldom looked at. 


| picture. 


fessor Oman, the latest, fullest, and most accurate historian of the 
Peninsular War. We know of course that these men were born his- 
torians, and we do not expect to discover a born historian in every 
regimeat. But we do think that a good many more officers, particularly 
retired officers, might spend part of their time in the entertaining game 
of searching for documents, private letters, and old prints which bear 
upon the history of their regiments. In an ideal world the Charing 
Cross Road would never be without a retired General or Colonel on 
the hunt. Officers with a thirst for literary quests might thus not only 
glorify their regiments but amass historical data of a special value, 
There must be hundreds of families, for example, who have letters 
from their grandfathers and great-grandfathers packed away, yellow 
Such things « only letters from a 
subaltern”’ to his mother, it may be—so why trouble about them ? 
They are “ evidently of no importance.” But that is a mistake. It is 
the accumulation of smal! details which results in the perfect historical 
So let the letters come forth from the old cedarwood boxes. 
and let editors of regimental magazines make a point of inquiring for 
such material, and printing it whenever they can get it. When one 


re” 


| comes to think of it, the regiments of the British Army have the most 


travelled record of any body of men in the kingdom. All that is wanted 
is searchers with the historical sense to ransack the regular archives, 
or, if these be exhausted, to follow up the clues they afford. 

We choose Colonel H. W. Pearse’s history of the East Surrey 
ment for “honourable mention in literary despatches” because it shows 
just the right spirit and is obviously the result of research. We do not 
intend to follow the history of the regiment as such, but merely to pick 
out some of the plums. Chief among these are tho letters of Captain 
Irving about the American War of Independence and the war against 
the French in the West Indies, which Colonel Pearse obtained from a 
descendant of that gallant and (as we shall see) highly optimistic officer. 
Colonel Pearse, as the biographer of Lord Lake, has already done very 
good service to the study of military history, and his distinguished 
services in South Africa are a guarantee that he can write with a proper 
appreciation of military affairs. 

As regards the origins of the present Fast Surrey Regiment, it is enough 
to say that it embodies the old 31st Foot (Huntingdonshire) and the 
70th Foot (Surrey). The 3lst Foot was raised in the first days of 
Queen Anne's reign, and the 70th Foot was raised, as a second battalion 
to the 3ist, in 1756. 

The following story—unique we should think-—is taken from one of 
the letters collected by Colonel Pearse. It is to be noted that the letter 
was written in 1866 by an old member of the regiment and describes an 
incident which occurred sixty years before : 

“The 31st Regiment was serving in Holland and at Egmont op Zvo 
crossed bayonets with the French Regiment bearing the same number, 
a ball fired during the retreat of the latter regiment passed through the 
jaws of a soldier of the 3ist named Robert Hullock. In the course of 
the afternoon he was buried in the sand hill where he had fallen by « 
soldier of his regiment named Cames. During the night Hullock re- 
covered and having been lightly covered with sand, crept out and 
crawled to a picquet of his regiment posted near. He was sent to the 
Hospital recovered and was serving with his regiment in Malta in 1806, 
His face having been much discoloured and his voice scarcely intelligible 


tegi- 


* History of the 3ist Foot, Huntingdonshire Regiment, and 70th Foot, Surrey 
Reviment, aubsequently let and 2nd Battalions The East Surrey Kegiment. By Colonel 
Hugh W. Pearse, 2.8.0. Vol. I., 1702-1914. London: Spottiswoode, Ballantyne, 


and Co. [21s.] 
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(a part of his tongue and palate having been carried away) he had for 
some years served as a pioncer to his company. A eoldier of it died and 
Hullock as part of his duty dug the grave in which he was found on the 
arrival of the body for interment still at work though nearly ten feet 
deep; on being drawn out and asked his reason for making it is so 
unusually deep he replied ‘ Why Sir it is for poor John Cames who buried 
me and I think Sir if if I get him that deep it will puzzle him to creep out 
as I did.’ On the burial service being read he proceeded to fill up the 

rave and actually buried the man who ten years previously buried him. 
frultock was discharged and pensioned in 1814. And I served with tho 
rame two men in the year 1806, so I conclude by wishing you, the 
Colonel, all the Officers and the Regiment well. 

(Signed) Joun Lowe. 

Market Place, Knutsford, Cheshire.” 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century a good deal of diversity 
seems to have been allowed in the medals and decorations worn by 
British soldiers. Private William Pentenny of the 31st Foot, for 
instance, received various rewards for his gallantry in extinguishing a 
tire in a powder magazine in Jersey :— 

“The Patriotic Fund at Lloyd’s awarded Private William Pentenny 

a pension of £20 a year, while the States of Jersey conferred an additional 
£12 on this deserving soldicr, and presented to him a gold medal, struck 
on purpose to commemorate the achievement, which he was permitted 
to wear. The Governor, Major-General the Honble. William Stewart, 
ordered a ring of silver lace to be worn round his arm as a further 
distinction.” 
The 3lst were in the Sikh War, and Colonel Pearse quotes from a letter 
of Lieutenant Noel, who mentioned that at the battle of Ferozeshah 
he had taken prisoner “one Porter,’ an Englishman who held a 
high command in the Sikh artillery. Noel said that Porter was a 
Maidstone man, 

Captain Irving’s letters are a considerable “ find.’’ They describe 
the doings of the 70th Regiment, which was given the title of the Surrey 
Regiment before the end of the American War of Independence. Both 
in America and in the West Indies Irving’s optimism was invincible. 


‘ He was always of opinion that the enemy’s resistance was about to 


eollapse, but his optimism was of the most creditable sort, for it came of 
a high and courageous spirit. His cheery and affectionate letters to 
his wife are very pleasant reading. On June 10th, 1779, he wrote 
from a camp near Fort Lafayette :— 


“Tt is confidently reported that the Rebels have in their turn sent 
Commissioners to France to negotiate a peace, convinced that the losses 
of their new Allies will soon make them desert from the engagements 
they are under to them. I hope in God Great Britain will keep her 
dignity on the oceasion, and confirm all her rights, even though she never 
intends to exercise them—it was a wanton and unprovoked Rebellion ; 
I, therefore, think we should have no peace whilst there is a particle of 
that poison remaining in their blood, which has cost us so many valuable 
lives. Iam clear for peace with America, but their submission ought to 
be ample, as their crime has been great ; and if their penitence is sincere 
they have still much happiness to expect from the protection of the most 
indulgent parent and most powerful State in the world, who has a heart 
to forgive, as well as a spirit to chastise.” 

Again :— 

“The Army for the present are all returned to their winter quarters, 
and the Disputes in the Rebel Army are abated for a time, but I am 
convinced the Reconciliation cannot be permanent; what has now hap- 
pened is only a prelude to something of great importance, and I am 
firmly convinced that we shall see America return to her Allegiance again 
in a short time, but it will be from inability to carry on the War, not 
from friendship to Britain.” 

In the following passage, after describing a pursuit of “ the Marquis’ 
(Lafayette) into the Blue Mountains, Irving professes to explain why the 
rebels did not come over more freely to the British side :— 


? 


“If Great Britain can only keep her other enemys at bay, the American 

contest will soon be over. I have had an opportunity of knowing the 
sentiments of all classes—they are, to a man, tired of the War. and the 
lower degree often declare to us that they have discovered the Selfish 
and Ambitious designs of their leaders, and are most unhappy under 
their Yoke ; but acknowledge they have not resolution to embrace the 
most ready and effectual method to shake it off, which would be to take 
Arms and join the British Troops, and their reason is not only just, but 
mortify:ng to Brittain, ‘tis this—‘ After the loyal Inhabitants of different 
parts of America have openly professed their fricndship for, and taken 
part with Great Brittain, the King’s Troops have often, from necessity, 
or some important object in view, left them to the barbarous Ravages 
and persecutions of their merciless neighbours and countrymen.’ ” 
He was writing in tho same strain of confidence in August, 1781, and 
in October, 1781, Cornwallis surrendered York Town, where Irving was 
one of the garrison. The latter was allowed to return to England 
on parole, 

The ingenious Captain Patrick Ferguson, who invented a brecch- 
Joading rifle in 1776, was a famous member of the 70th. He was allowed 
to command a special corps of men all armed with the breech-loaders. 
One wonders whether if there had been more of them the enemy could 
have stood up to the rapid fire any more than the Austrians stood 
against the Prussian needle-guns at Sadowa, It is said that Captain 
Ferguson, who was a most accurate shot, had an opportunity of shooting 
Washington but chivalrously held his hand. 

Trving displayed the same easy views about the prospects in the 
West Indies in 1794 as he had expressed during the American War of 
Independence. The people in Martinique, he believed, would receive 
the British with open arms. As for the garrison—“ Perhaps the troops 
in the Fort may make some efforts to a defence but we hold it in great 
contempt.” 





a 

We must cnd with some extracts from the delightfally quaint “ Stand. 
ing Orders” issued to the 70th in 1786 and 1788. A copy of these 
Orders is in the possession of Sir Eyre Coote, and from this copy Colonel 
Pearse quotes :— 

“ They [the N.C.O.’s] are never to connive at the irregular behaviour 
of the Soldiers in any point whatever. They are to keep up a proper 
command, and closely attend to their Improvement in Writing ang 
Cyphering; to make themselves Master of all forms of Duty and 
Returns. To be careful and honest in all Money Matters; to make 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with the Exercise in every respect 
and to be fully able to Instruct and take Charge of any Squad that may 
be put under their Direction. They are to treat the men as civilly ay 
possible; and to endeavour to keep up Harmony, good Order, ‘and 
a and to assist all Recruits in the different Branches they are 
to Learn. 


If a Corporal should ever be found to have sent the Soldier to hig 
Post, without going himself regularly to plant him, or shall have allowed 
the Centinels to relieve each other, he must never expect to be pardoned, 

The non-commissioned Officers are not to suffer the Women to iron 
the Men’s Linen on the Barrack Blankets. 


The non-commissioned Officers of each Room to be answerable that 
the Barrack Maids keep themselves as well as the Room, at all times 
clean, and have the Beds properly turned up by ten o'clock every 
morning. 


Every time a tailor gets drunk, he is to lose payment of a Waistcoat, 
and be sent to the Black-hole; and whatever Money may arise from 
those Fines, such Sums shall be appropriated to the use of Sick in 
Hospital.” 





DR. BOYD-CARPENTER’S REMINISCENCES.* 

Dr. Boxp-Carrenter’s Further Pages of My Life falls roughly into 
three divisions. There are chapters which deal with the most intimate 
passages of his home life: chapters which treat of his clerical and 
episcopal experiences ; and chapters containing personal reminiscences, 
of which those of the most immediate topical interest are concerned 
with King Edward VII. and the Emperor William. The result is a 
somewhat heterogeneous collection, ranging from verses writven for the 
home circle, some serious, some frivolous, to h'gh problems of ethics and 
theology, from studies of four-footed friends to conversations with 
King and Kaiser. If we deal with the Court reminiscences first, it is 
not because of their intrinsic value so much as because of the light 
which they throw on the personality of the most prominent figure 
in the present war. Dr. Boyd-Carpenter’s relations with the Kaiser 
extended over a period of almost exactly twenty-five years. His first 
meeting with him was at Osborne in 1889; their last interview was in 
June, 1913, when Dr. Boyd-Carpenter accompanied a deputation repre- 
senting an Alliance of Christian Churches on behalf of friendly relations 
between the two countries and offered a congratulatory address on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Kaiser's accession. Dr. Boyd-Carpenter 
also visited the Kaiser in 1901, the year of the Empress Frederick's 
death, and in 1905 formed one of the mission sent over to represent 
this country at the ceremony of the dedication of the new Cathedral in 
Berlin ; and in addition was in frequent correspondence with the Kaiser 
on a variety of subjects—Biblical archaeology, Kant’s philosophy, 
new processes in photography, European peace, spiritual experiences, 
&c. In fine, Dr. Boyd-Carpenter enjoyed opportunities which have 
fallen to few Englishmen for studying the character of the Kaiser and 
he records his impressions frankly and fully. They illustrate the wide 
range of the Kaiser’s interests, his command of detail, and the fascination 
which he exerted on those with whom he was brought into contact. In 
his talk and letters there is nothing specially memorable apart from 
the position of the speaker and writer. Activity rather than originality 
of mind is the dominant characteristic. But Dr. Boyd-Carpenter sees 
no reason to modify the opinion which he formed as to the sincerity of 
the Kaiser’s views, as to the excellence of his earlier ideals or the genuine- 
ness of his goodwill for England and his English relations. He does 
not regard him as a Mephistopheles, but as a man of mixed and im- 
pressionable nature, in which after a long struggle the higher has been 
overborne by the lower element, reinforced by certain powerful and 
sinister influences—the Prussian military clique, the intrigues of the 
Pan-Germans and the Crown Prince, fear of his neighbours, and the 
lure of world-conquest. But thovgh Dr. Boyd-Carpenter once held 
the Kaiser in respect and even affection, he docs not seck to condone 
the crime of August, 1914. Corruptio oplimi pessima is the verdict 
that emerges from the conclusion of this character study. After 
enumerating the sinister influences at work he continues :— 

“ Their combined force may well have put new and attractive colour- 
ing into the vision of lower glory which arose in competition with the 
nobler dream of peace. That nobler dream appealed to his best nature ; 
it was strongest in him when he was upon British soil, and when tho 
British ideals were clearer in his mind, or when the inner claims of 
religion were making themselves felt, and the vision of a world won 
by Christ rose before his soul. In the end the power of the lower vision 
prevailed : mixed motives and varied influences gave it potency. A 
mistaken patriotism, mingled with an unworthy jealousy, and driven 
into activity under the pressure of a genuine fear of the growing power? 





* Further Pages of My Life. By the Right Rev. W. Boyd-Carpenter, K.C.V.O., 
D.D., D.C.L., D.Litt., Sub-Dean and Canon of Westminster, Clerk of the Closet 
to the King, and formerly Bishop of Ripon. With Portralts and Illustrations, 
London: Wiliams and Norgate, [10s. 6d. uct.) 
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of the nations on both flanks, led him to surrender his best principles | variegated chronicle ; and Dr. Boyd-Carpenter will endear himself to 


ef action to the unhappy epportunism which was preached, in season 
and out of season, by a restless military party and by a disloyal and 
unscrupulous Foreign Office. The parting of the ways came and he 
chose the lower path. and commenced that downward career which 


was the sorrow of his friends and will be the overthrow of that empire chance of Heaven. 


which his grandfather and Bismarck built up with such care. And 
this is the pity of it all: he might have been so great. He might have 
left to history the record of a reign which had done good to the world, 
and at the same time conferred glory and prosperity on his own country ; 
but now for all time he will be known as the man who was chiefly respon- 
sible for the wickedest war ever waged, for the awful carnage, for the 
world-wide sorrow, and for the sad alienation of hearts which it has 
brought in its train. For one fact stands out clear and certain to all 
who read the official correspondence: a word from the Emperor in 
those critical July and August days of 1914 would have made war 
impossible, and that word was not spoken.” 

The condemnation is 1ichly deserved; all that we need say as to the 
picture of the Kaiser in his earlier days is that it errs on the side of 
generosity. The references to the Kaiser's re!ations to the Empress 
Frederick give no hint of the ungracious and unfilial hostility which he 
undoubtedly showed her in her lifetime. 

The chapter on King Edward VII. is more eulogistic than judicial. 
It is not that Dr. Boyd-Carpenter’s estimate is fulsome. He puts 
forward no extravagant claims on behalf of King Edward's intervention 
in foreign affairs, correctly defining his services by saying that when 
the cause for which he worked was the unity of nations he was able, 
without transgressing the code of diplomatic etiquette, to promote that 
spirit of personal friendship which of itself works against international 
friction. The late King knew personally the leading men of other lands, 
and thus, as Lord Lansdowne eaid, he created “that ‘atmosphere’ which 
was favourable to the growth and development of friendly and inter- 
national friendships.” Dr. Boyd-Carpenter very rightly insists on his 
eelf-repression, on the fact that “he never sought, as other monarchs 
have been tempted to do, to create a King's party.” All these points 


and many others—tact, consideration, and kindliness—are happily | 


illustrated. But the picture is not complete. As the writer himeelf 
observes in another chapter, “ it is perhaps impossible to write with 


absolute justice of any of our acquaintances *—most of all when they | 


eccupy exalted positions. But we can all substantially agree with his 
final comment on the lessons of the late King’s reign :— 


‘** Laws may be good and useful, but character is a far greater national 
asset. It is this lesson which national loss and danger are teaching us, 
and, if we can learn it, our pain and peril will not have been in vain. 
If henceforth men of upright character, inflexible honesty of purpose 
and unseltish lives are gathered round our King to support and encourage 


him ; if the lofty and gentle influences of his happy and united home life | 


are reflected in the homes of our country; if the passion of service 
expels the spirit of self-seeking ; if personal character is accepted as 
the real strength of the nation, then the lessons of King Edward's 
short and glorious reign will not be wholly thrown away.” 


Of the moving chapters in which Dr. Boyd-Carpenter tells of his 


domestic joys and sorrows, chapters which touch on matters often held | 


too sacred for the publicity of print, it is enough to say that if a defence 
is necessary it will be found in the preface, where the writer says that 
though he shrank from recording them, “ the unappeasable gratitude of 
my heart urged me to write lest any should think that what is long past 
has been forgotten. Those who know me will understand. To those 
who do not, I would say that Love is the supreme educator of souls, and 
life without love is destitute of meaning.” His experiences as parish 
priest and Bishop are drawn upon in two very interesting chapters on 
clerical pezcadillos and various types of uncierical clergymen. In the 
former he deals frankly with the vices of drunkenness and debt, and 
speaks with not undeserved severity of the cowardice of parishioners who 
complain of clergymen and then shrink from carrying their protest to its 
logical conclusion, leaving the burden of inquiry and the odium of 
punishment on the Rishop. Intemperance, as he points out, is the most 
elusive of vices. But he shows that in one respect debt is even worse, 
since it is visited by no physical after-warning. The morrow brings not 
depression but a revival of confidence to the extravagant. Very 
interesting, too, are his illustrations of the strange mixture of pietism and 
obliquity to be found in certain ministers of religion, the most striking 
being the story of the man who habitually forged a railway ticket 
enabling him to make a long journey in order to preach at an open-air ser- 
vice. ‘The reminiscences of F. W. Robertson are at second hand, but they 
include some remarkable letters to Dr. Boyd-Carpenter’s aunt, notably 
one from Oxford in which Robcrison says: “ I know nothing grand in 
this world except adorned human nature. Goodness is grand, and 
genius in a smaller way is great, though I am no worshipper of talent or 
Titans. But princes and rank and such small fry I would not turn out 
of my way to see. Manhood and the mysteries of the human heart I | 
can find without a title; and this world holds little now for me that is 
marvellous, except that.” Perhaps the most interesting thing in the 
author of John Inglesant welcomes, in the relations of employers and 
employed in Birmingham, the survival of the best part of the old feudal 
system, and pays a tribute to the civic enthusiasm of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain. Mr. Shorthouse would not have agreed with Johnson 
when he said, d propos of the lack of business activity in Lichfield: 

“Sir, we are a city of philosophers; we work with our heads, and 
maake the boobies of Birmingham work for us with their hands.’ There 
are many good stories of all sorts— humorous, strange, and grim—in this 


| 

| 

| “aa ; : 
pleasant chapter on Mr. J. H. Shorthouse is the letter in which the | are designed to create. They may sterilize instead of stimulating, 

| 
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readers of the Spectator by his equal Jove of, and belief in, dogs and cats. 
Lastly, we may note that the only class of whom he has not a good 
word to say is that of pluthbers, “ who have of all trades the least 
























































RESPONSIBILITY IN THE ARMY.* 
WE strongly advise all young officers to read and study the little book 
by Sir Alfred Codrington which forms the subject of this review. 
Wherever the best qualities of the soldier and commander are understood 
and valued General Codrington’s name is received with respect and 
affection, for no man did finer work in training troops and maintaining 
the highest soldierly standard than he d'd when he commanded the 
Guards Brigade and the London District. The object of his book is to 
make people understand the true meaning of the word “responsibility” 
in the Army. This word illustrates what happens so constantly in 
the history of language. It has been gradually worn down, deflected, 
and had its outline blurred, till in common speech it has come to mean 
either something quite different from what it ought to mean, or else is 
| 80 dimmed as to convey only half its original meaning. 

As General Codrington points out, the meaning of the word “ respon- 
sibility ” is incomplete unless people realize that to be responsible means 
to be responsible to some one else. You cannot be “ answerable to” 
in the abstract. Further, thero must be a chain of responsibility. 
“* Persons ‘ responsible ’ (to no one in particular) are like links of a chain 
lying about unconnected with cach other.” Therefore, as General 
Codrington goes on to say, “ the word ‘ responsible ’ should be followed 
by the word ‘ to,’ and this again by the name or designation of the next 
superior ‘link’ in the ‘chain.’”’ He then proceeds to emphasize this 
proposition by pointing out that, in effect, “ the officer who is above 
the officer who is ‘responsible’ to him is concerned in the fulfilment 
by his subordinate of the duties laid upon that subordinate.” He has 
got to see that they are carried out, or know the reason why. It is 
| sometimes said that the rigid discipline of which the Guards boast, and 
boast with such good cause, is really a very simple secret and depends 
| solely upon the efficiency of the chain of “ responsibility.” In the Guards 





| it is paradoxically alleged that nobody ever does or ought to do anything 
himself. His only duty is to make somebody else work (i.¢., the man below 
him) till the ultimate man is reached—the man with no subordinates, the 
man with his back to the wall. As a wag has been known to put it: 
“The Colonel hunts the Adjutant, the Adjutant hunts the Company 
Commander, the Company Commander hunts the Platoon Commander. 
He in his turn hunts the Sergeant, and the Sergeant hunts the Corporals. 
Finally, the Corporals hunt the man or men upon whom ‘he ultimate 
physical execution of the order depends” ;—the men who do things 
with their hands and fect. Perhaps a less satirical way of putting it 
would be to instance the old billiard-table trick. Place six pyramid bal!s 
in single file in the middle of the table pointing to the top cushion, 
| and then give a straight blow with another ball at the head 
of the line. The impact runs through all the balls till it reaches the 
last in the line, and that last ball, and only that one, detaches itself, 
starts on its errand, and runs to the other end of the table. The ball 
which gives the original impact is the Colonel. The ball which detaches 
itself and runs down to the top cushion is the private soldier who puts the 
order into physical operation. The other balls appear not to move, 
but as a matter of fact they are one and all performing an essential 
function in passing the order down from the top of the line to the bottom, 
in secing that it does go down, and in taking care that there is no gap or 
loss of rigidity in the chain, which would at once stop the complete carry- 
ing out of the order. If they were not in touch each with the other tho 
impact would not be carried through, and the order would be lost. At 
first sight this seems too simple a way of putting the thing. All sorta of 
cross-currents and forces arise and complicate and appear to alter the 
system. Yet always in the last resort the parable of the billiard balls 
holds good. 

General Codrington is no mere military metaphysician, but points 
out how impossible it is to lay down minute regulations, and how, “even 
in carrying out matters of routine, an Officer should deal intelligently 
with the circumstances with which he may be confronted: and he 
should then himself decide what his ‘duty’ is, in order to fulfil his 
obligations to the next ‘link’ above him in the chain of responsibility.” 
And here comes the essential point. ‘ A catalogue of * duties,’ therefore, 
while very necessary for laying down routine, and establishing a system, 
is of no use in fixing responsibility ; and instead of merely reciting 
certain ‘ duties’ to be performed by an Officer, the matters with which 
| he is ‘concerned’ should be stated in general terms.” Indeed, as 
General Codrington shows throughout the whole book, catalogues 
of duties, unless absolutely comprehensive, which such catalogues 
seldom can be, may tend to destroy the very thing which they 











If a man can look down them oe find that the thing he appears to be 
called upon to do is not there, he has a very good excuse for doing 
nothing when in reality action is essential. In other word’, the regula- 
tions act as ekind of homb-proof shelter for the timid man He Lohaves 
like the man in the parable and docs nothing with his talent for 
fear of getting into trouble. No one, he thinks, can blame him. The 
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regulations failed to describe what he was to do in certain novel circum 
stances which suddenly arose. 

Of course all these things sound very simple, but, as we have said, 
a great many difficulties come in in practice, especially when there is, 
or appears to be, a division or doubling of responsibility. As a matter 
of fact, if great care is taken, such doubling of responsibility ought to be 
easily analysable. People ought, so to speak, to be able to dissect an 
officer and say which part of him is responsible to which superior. But 
these things are often left undecided, and thus a conflict of powers and 
obligations arises, or appears to arise. 

We have only one criticism to make upon General Codrington’s book 
and it will probably make him smile. - And yet we believe it is a true one 
His book is too short. The human brain is like the human stomach 
and wants bulk as well as nourishment. There are no repetitions in the 
book, and very few illustrations. We cannot help thinking that if he 
had repeated himself by colloquial illustrations or by telling stories, 
either real or imaginary, illustrative of his principles, he would have 
proved the better teacher. With the soldier's dislike of flummery and 
@ multitude of words, he has pruned away everything except the essen- 
tial, and thus rendered his book too abstract. The oftener one reads it, 
the more the truth emerges from it. But we are rather afraid that the 
subaltern will not read it sufficiently often to make him understand its 
full value. However, we may be wrong, and very likely we are. After all, 
the young officer is always fresh to the job, and often has an eager mind. 
Also he is always coming across practical examples of the principles 
laid down in Responsibility in the Army. He can, in effect, furnish in his 
own person and in the persons of his superiors and subordinates all the 
illustration he wants—and in his own case often a good deal more. 





ELEGANT EXTRACTS.* 

Ir is always interesting to see an English anthology made by a foreign 
hand. Dr. Valgimigli, who has taught Italian at Manchester for many 
years, shows his wide knowledge and catholic sympathy in this colection 
which ranges in prose from Defoe and Addison to Gissing and the late 
Stanley Houghton’s comedy The Dear Departed, and in poetry from 
Pope’s “Man of Ross” to Francis Thompson’s “ Orient Ode.” We 
must confess to some surprise at finding Mrs. Hemans sandwiched 
between Keats and Shelley; Tennyson is only represented by one piece 
while Whittier and Walt Whitman, whom we need not seruple to annex, 
have each two pieces. Among the prose extracts is a fragment from 
Jowett’s translation of the Republic, with another page from his letters— 
a remarkable tribute to the Master which few English anthologists would 
have thought of paying. It is curious that the extract from Walter 
Pater’s essay on Lionardo should not contain the famous passage about 
La Gioconda, beginning :-— 

“The presence that thus rose so strangely beside the waters, is 

expressive of what in the ways of a thousand years men had come to 
desire. Hers is the head upon which all ‘ the ends of the world are come,’ 
and the cyelids are a little weary. It is a beauty wrought out from 
within upon the flesh, the deposit, little cell by cell, of strange thoughts 
and fantastic reverics and exquisite passions. Set it for a moment 
beside one of these white Greek goddesses or beautiful women of anti- 
quity, and how would they be troubled by this beauty, into which the 
soul with all its maladies has passed!” 
Now that is an “elegant extract,” about a world-renowned Italian 
masterpiece, which Dr. Valgimigli really ought not to have missed. 
‘The countrymen of D’Annunzio would appreciate Pater's haunting 
rhythms and subtle conceits. 





BERLIN TO BAGHDAD.t 
Iw this useful book Mr. Lewin examines in detail the development 
of Germany's ambitious designs on the Near East, typified in the phrase 
“from Berlin to Baghdad.” Every one, we suppose, now understands 
the German desire to absorb the whole heritage of the “Sick Man,” 
but it is convenient to have the diplomatic and economic history of the 
German schemes during the last twenty years set forth in this readable 
form. Mr. Lewin, we think, exaggerates English ignorance of Pan- 
Germanism. We may be permitted, for example, to remind him that 
the Spectator in 1903 published a series of letters on “ German Ambitions 
as they Affect Britain and the United States,” by a well-known journalist 
signing himself “ Vigilans sed A2quus” who has since passed away, 
in which a mass of Pan-German publications was dispassionately 
analysed and the seriousness of Pan-Germanism and its overweening 
ambitions was clearly pointed ont. Those letters were repr nted at 
the time by Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., and are well worth reading 
again to-day. As a nation we were not ignorant, but Englishmen 
underestimated ‘the political influence of the half-crazy Pan-German 
fanatics, and wrongly credited the German Government with moderation 
and good sense, and a desire to maintain the peace of Europe. It was 
perhaps per se a natural assump*tion—on the old English !egal principle 
that a man is held to be innocent until he is proved guilty—that 
Germany would act as a civilized Power, until we had found her 
to be nothing of the kind. In any case, her grandiose schemes are 
slowly being brought to the ground. Grasping at Baghdad, she has 
put Berlin itself in peril, 





© Elegant Extracts in Prose and Poetry: Antologia Inglese con Note Italiane. Per 
mra di A. Valgimigli. Milan: Bracciforte. [4 lire 50.) 

t The German Road to the Exst. 
Ys. 6d. net.) 
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FICTION. 


PILOT.* 

TuERe is a widely current notion, springing from a narrow application 
of an old proverb, that people who have succeeded in one line should 
be content with their achievement, and avoid breaking new ground— 
that singers, for example, should only sing, or write about singing. We 
are very glad that Mr. Plunket Greene has been bold enough to defy 
this convention. We knew that he could write both cloquently and 
helpfu'ly on the art of which he has for so long been a brilliant interpreter, 
but the public whom he has so often charmed from the concert platform 
hardly expected to encounter him in the new réle of a storyteller. Yet 
after all he is only exercising an hereditary gift. It must be nearer 
fifty than forty years since the present reviewer made acquaintance 
with a tale of boys and girls entitled Cushions and Corners, one of the 
very best of mid-Victorian children’s books, which he links in grateful 
recollection with a series of magenta-bound volumes called “ The 
Magnet Stories.” Cushionsand Corners hadan excellent moral, but it was 
not aggressively edifying. It was a kindly, sensible, and lovable book, 
and the annals of the delightful young people who formed the dramatia 
personae and lived near Darlington—or was it Doncaster ?—are still a 
fragrant memory. Why the book never has been reprinted is to us @ 
mystery, but presumably publishers may be supposed to know their 
business, and the taste of the present generation might pronounce it old. 
fashioned. But we mention it not merely for its own merits, but because 
the author of Pilot is the son of the authoress of Cushions and Corners. 
Students of heredity will recognize the qualities which endeared the 
Victorian tale to readers in the “ sixties” in these delightful studies of 
the children of to-day and of their four-footed companions. Tho 
environment has changed, but the spirit is the same. There are motor- 
cars and dry-fly fishermen and other modern improvements, but the 
eternal attributes of the human child remain. “ Be not angry with the 
little ones,” says an old Greek writer, “for charm accompanies them” ; 
and the children in these stories, though at times greedy and mischievous, 
are adorable companions. They are happy in their surroundings ; 
they have not suffered from the experiments of the paedologist, or 
been educated out of their belief in fairies. They are sometimes 
terrib‘e, like “the Pariah,” a little boy with a genius for practical 
joking, who waged unending warfare on all the servants of the household. 
And yet when he went to school the cook and the kitchenmaid cried all 
day long, and the butler, the footman, and the coachman were so cross 
that nobody could speak to them for weeks. But then, as the author 
observes, this was in Ireland, and “ they're funny people there.” For 
the most part the scene is laid in the valley of a famous Hampshire 
trout stream, a land of water-meadows ; and one of the best stories in 
the collection—and at the same time one of the most exciting angling 
stories we have ever read—describes how a little boy, from having been 
bored by his father’s passion for dry-fly fishing, became infected by tho 
virus, was instructed in the art, and after landing his first fish promptly 
determined that he would not return to schoo] but would devote the 
rest of his life to fishing. “ Latin and Greek were all very well in their 
way, and of course Shakespeare was not be sneered at, and mathematics 
undoubtedly did come in useful in after-life, but, after all, fish were food 
and the real problem of life was to provide food.” But a still greater 
excitement came later when, by the self-sacvifice of his father, 
he was allowed to have the first favourable chance at the trout named 
Balaclava, and, thanks to the timely intervention of that fine 
sportsman, Joyce, the assistant-postman, bagged that tremendous 
monster after a prolonged and nerve-racking duel. This is a story 
to enchant the initiated, to inspire the novice, and to convert 
the indifferent. On a higher plane of imagination, however, are 
the two beautiful excursions into the fairyland of childhood—the 
story of the little girl who ran away to Kew Gardens, lost herself 
at closing time, and was comforted and lulled to sleep by the magic 
music of the bluebells ; and the fantasy of the young dreamer who, for 
befriending an imprisoned Lepracaun, was guided by him to the fairy 
lake, where all the beasts and birds live in amity, and presented with 
a magic purse and pair of shoes. The idea is borrowed from “ Moira 
O'Neill's” exquisite poem of Loughareema, but the prose idyll into 
which it is expanded adds new glamour to the original. We have left 
to the last the story which gives its name to the collection, and relates 
the exploits of the Labrador retriever “Pilot,” who “if he had been a 
man would have been a great explorer or a brigand or a distinguished 
naturalist.” We are more than content that he was only a dog—and 
a consummato actor into the bargain—since he enabled Mr. Plunket 
Greene to give us a study of animal psychology at once novel and 
enthralling. 

Our notice must not end without a few words of praise for the admir- 
able illustrations of Mr. H. J. Ford, so long and honourably associated 
with the Fairy Books of the late Andrew Lang. Here, however, he shows 
a range and versatility for which we were hardly prepared, and has 
collaborated with the author with most delightful results, whether his 
aim has been realistic, grotesque, or fantastic. Mr. Plunket Greene 
has always been fortunate in his accompanists, and the sympathetic 
pictorial accompaniment furnished by Mr. Ford greatly enhances the 
charm of his triumphant excursion into the realm of romance. 





* Pilot, and other Stories, By Harry Plunket Greene. Illustrated by U. J. 
Ford. London: Macmillan and Co. (6s. net.) 
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ReapaBte Novers.—England Hath Need of Thee. By Sydney C. 
Grier. (W. Blackwood and Sons, 6s.)—An Anglo-Indian story in 
which an account is given of an expedition—which was a failure—to 
a native State in the extreme North-West.——-The Gamesters. By 
H.C. Bailey. (MethuenandCo. 5s.net.)—Astory in which the youthful 
Frederick the Great figures. The characteristics of German Crown 
Princes have apparently changed very little——The Guiding Thread. 
By Beatrice Harraden. (Same publishers and price.)—A story of an 
unequal marriage and what came of it. 
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The Gate of Asia. By William Warfield. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2°50 net.)—This American traveller made, about five years ago, an 
interesting journey from Baghdad up the Tigris to Mosul and Jezireh 
(the Roman Bezabde), and thence by the river track to Sert and 
up the narrow defile to Bitlis, where the Russians and Turks have had 
many a desperate encounter in the present war. From Bitlis he went 
to Lake Van, crossed it in a motor-boat to Van, and then crossed Northern 
Kurdistan by the Bashkala route to Urmia and Tabriz. It will be seen 
that Mr. Warfield avoided the wilder Kurdish hills of the Hakkiari and 
the Nestorians, but he found the track from Jezireh to Sert, by which 
some of us hoped the Russians might have reached the Upper Tigris, 
to be extremely rough and difficult. Yet the Turks, to retake Bitlis, 
must have sent strong forees with guns through this forbidding country. 
Mr. Warfield writes wel! and has collected a good deal of information. 
Ilis idea that the line from the Black Sea to the Persian the 
gate of Asia” is unhistorical and has no foundation in the geographica! 
facts. Some one has said, with equal lack of truth, that 
at Orsova. 


Gulf is * 


4 


Asia begins 


Founder of Islam. By G. M. Draycott. (Martin Secker. 
new Life of Mahomet states the main fects clearly 
The racy pages of Ockley and Gibbon give 
but Mr. Draycott represents 
Mahomet’s tremendous 





Mahomet, 
10s. 6d. net.)—This 
and is sympathetic in tone. 
a more vivid idea of Mahomet the man, 
the prophet and the ruler with no small success. 
but he has always seemed to us remarkable 
for the slowness of his development. He was fifty-two when he fled 
from Mecca on his great adventure to found a theocracy at Medina, 
and all his life up to that point had been a scemingly uneventful prepara- 
tion for the crowded ten years that followed, As Gibbon said, “ it is 
not the but the permanency cf his religion that deserves 
our wonder.” as a faith stands to-day precisely where he left it in 
the year 632, matters, and the 


personality defies analysis, 


propagation 
Islam 
though its many sects differ about minor 
spiritual importance 
Mahomet’s time. 
Poland's Case for Independence. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.)- 
This volume, published for the Polish Information Committee, contains 
ght papers, all but one of them by Polish writers, on the 
economic condition, and intellectual life of Poland. In view 
present crisis, the book is well timed. The authors show that, 
in the past treated the Poles badly, 
harsh and far more methodical in its tyranny. 
meanness is noted in the case of the Jablonow:ki endowment 
Leipzig University in 1768 for the purpose of encouraging Polish students. 


history, 
of the 


Prussian rule has been at least as 
4e instance of German 


given to 


if Russia | 





Birnsting! (I. M.), Destur Mobed, and other Stories, cr 6vo (E. Mathews) net 


Book of Action Songs and Song Dances.................05. (Evans Bros.) net 
Brackett (C. A.), The Care of the Teeth, 18mo...... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Bridges (H. J.), Some Outlines of the Religion of Experience. .(Macmillan) net 
Clark (Mrs. Hugh), In the Heyday of Youth, er 8vo.............. (J. Long) 
Collingwood (H.), Under the Ensign of the Rising Sun, 8vo.......... (Low) 
Conyers (Dorothy), The Financing of Fiona, cr 8vo...... (Allen & Unwin) 
Curry (F. C.), From the St. Lawrence to the Yser with the 1st Canadian Brigade, 

DF BUD) cvcccesesctboedcccdetensucesceseseteeseoses (Smith & Elder) net 
Duret (T.), Whistler, ato beesesbcs acess ebbcessedvocect (G. Richards) net 
Fleming (P.), The Diplomat, cr 8vo. eccce TWETTITIVTiTiT TT te (Longmans) net 
Forde (Georgiana M.), Heroes and Writers of the Book of ery Prayer, 

FP DP apnea cnctheneeeur adits dnd dd andes dssusecens daaclt C.K.) net 
France (A.), The Human Tragedy, roy 8vo0..............000 oo. ‘Lane) net 


Franche (K.), Personality in German Literature before Luther, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Franke (G.), A Handbook of Briquetting, Vol. I., 8vo...... (C. Griffin) net 
Garland of Patriotism (A), 18m0..............0000ee0e . (E. 
Giregorovitsh (D.), The Fisherman, cr Svo... 
Gretton (M. 8.), Kalendar of the War, Svo...............-eee5 (Nisbet) net 
Griffith (W, St. B.) and Petric (P. T.), Practical Experiments in Heat, er 8vo 
(Rivingtons) net 


X immo) net 





III TI TD i i aii i es tart eee eet 6 (Ward & Lock) 
Hammerton (J. A.), The Argentine through English Kyes and a Summer in 

PR Re Ree (Hodder & Stonghton) net 
Hargrove (Ethel C.), The Garden of Desire, cr 8vo............ (Grafton) net 


Havemeyer (L.), The Drama of Savage Peoples, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Holbrook (E. A.), Dry Preparation of Bituminous Coal at Iinois Mines, 8vo 

(c oe man & Hall) net 
by Platoon Commander .(Unwin) net 


Hospital Days, cr 8VO .... 


Howells (W. 1).), Years of My Youth, 8v0..........0..s00008 (Hs arper) net 
Hugo's Russian Grammar Simplified, Complete................+ (Hugo) net 
Hunt (Violet), Their Lives, er 8vo....... o00 aanneccesensvocegnas (8. Paul) 
Jekyll (Gertrude), Annuals and Biennials, 8vo................ (Newnes) net 
Jones (F.), With Serbia, 8vo........... 900600 b00sEceneneene (Melrose) net 
Jones (R. a The Inner Lilie, cr 8vo.. . ...(Maemillan) net 
Jones (W. The Spiritual Ascent of Man, cr Svo (Hodk ter & Stoughton) net 


Kingsford C. ff: ), The Story of the Duke of Cambridge's Own (Middlesex 
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Lane (Mrs. John), War Phases according to Maria, cr 8VO...... (J. Lane) net 
Ledwidge (¥.), Songs of Peace, cr SVO,.......0.0-e00008: (H. Jenkins) net 
Letts (W. M.), Hallow E’en and Poeme of the War, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 
Middleton (A. 8.), A Vagabond’s Odyssey, 8vo............ (G. Richards) net 
Morgan (T. C.), The Moral Philosophy of Free Though t, r Svo (C. W. Daniel) net 
Omond (G. W. T.), The Law of the Sea, cr 8v0...........0 00000: (Black) net 
Lovett (R. W.), The Treatment of Infantile Paralysis, 8vo..(Heinemann) net 
Lyly (J.), Euphues’ Anatomy of Wit; Euphues and his England, cr 8vo 
(Routledge) net 
McAfee (Helen), Pepys on the Restoration of the Stage (Oxford Univ. Press) net 


MacGill (P.), Soldier Songs (Edition de Luxe), er Svo......(H. Jenkins) net 
Mullens (W. H.) and Swan (H. K.), A Bib any hy of British Ornithol: “uy, 
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Paine (B.), The Boy's Life of Mark Twain 
Pearce (Hilda), The Navy Book of Fairy Tales, roy 
Pierce (I. E.), Jordan Farms: an Epie in Homespun 
Plumb (C. 8.), Judging Farm Animals, cr 8vo.... 
Quick (0. C.), Essays in Orthodoxy, cr 8vo. . 
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remind us that Poland, intellectually, is very 


From Naval Recollections, 1878-1905. BY 
C. C. Penrose Fitzgerald. (E. Arnold, 12s. 6d. net.) 
Admiral confinues and completes the autobiography which he began in 
Memories of the Sca. He started this later period of service by com- 
manding the ‘ Rapid, “a sort of glorified gunboat” altered in rig from 
a corvette to a barque, with a 7}-ton muzzle-loader and two dubious 
; which the sailors called “ two muzzled guns, what shoots 
hecause the breech-block so often flew out and killed some 
This allseems as remote as the Ark, but it refers to the year 1878, 
The author had a pleasant time in the Mediterrancan, and was Flag- 
Captain of the squadron escorting the present King and his brother in 
the ‘ Bacchante’ round the world in 1880-82. He writes with more 
vigour of his share in the agitation for the Naval Defence Act of 1889 
and of his opposition to the Osborne-Dartmouth scheme for the entry of 
naval cadets says, marred his own professional 


carecr, 


Sail to Steam : 
In this volume the 
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inboard,” 
one, 


opposition which, he 
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SENT FREE 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London. 


IRISH 
COLLARS 
Majcaties the King & SHIRTS 
in every material at manufacturers’ prices 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 


OBESITY 


CAN BE REDUCED WITHOUT 
DRUGS OR STARVATION 


Samples and illustrated list post /ree 


intment to their 
and Queen 





Take CALLARD’S KALARI BISCUITS at each meal to 
bread and toast. They are palatable, nutritious 
and effectual. Analysis on every be 


replace , 
harraless 





APPLY FOR FREE SAMPLE AND BOOKLET ON 
“THE TOAST FALLACY.” 

CALLARD & CO., } 1 Specialists to ail 

90 REGENT STREET the great He: Is and 
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Economical Provision for DEATH DUTIES. 


To leave Death Duties to be paid out of capital value imposes 
ea lig and unnecessary burden on the estate. ‘The logical way— 
the must economical way—is to take out a Scottish Widows Fund 
Life Assurance Policy. Py small annual payments out of 
income, full provision can thus be made, in addition to which 
Tncome Tax rebate on premiums (with a maximum rate of 3s. in 


’ 


the £) is allowed up to one-sixth of income in most cases. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 
FOUNDED 1815. 

THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 
Funds 22 Millions. Claims Paid 44 Millions. 
WRITE FOR THE SOCIETY'S BOOKLET. 

LONDON OFFICES: 


28 Cornhill, E.C., and 
17 Waterloo Place, 58.W. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
9 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
(GQ. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary.) 





Common Forms of 
INDIGESTION 


the well-known chemists, confidently recommend 
Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges, of wh'ch they are the sole manufacturers, 
as a safe and reliable remedy for Digestive disorders. Testimony : 
INDIGESTION.‘ Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges are the very best remedy 
I have been able to get. I have tried everything I have seen advertised, 
but nothing has done me any good. I dreaded to eat anything, but now 
one lozenge has the desired effect. I cannot praise them highly enough.” 
FLATULENCE.—*‘* I am delighted to state that they are truly wagical in their 
effect. All symptoms of flatulence, flushed cheeks, &c., after meals are 
now at once dispersed; also the oppressive feeling of fulness.” 
LONG-STANDING DYSPEPSIA byt DISTRESSING HEARTBURN.—“‘ The 
Lozenges certainly gave great rel.ef. - 1 personally will prescribe them” 
(medical man), . 
FLATULENCE AT NIGHT.—‘‘ One or two taken when requ'red seem most 
ep” in dispelling wind and other discomforts which interfere with proper 
sice 
HUNGER PAIN.—"' Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges are the only things I 
know of that take away that intense ‘ Hunger Pain,’ which is such acute 


suffering’ (medical man). 
Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
SAMPLE FOR 2d., POST FREE. 


A Sample Box of the Lozenges, sufficient for a thorough trial, will be sent on 
receipt of 2d. in stamps for postage, &c, Mention th’s journal and address :— 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
FOR THE TEETH. 


Messrs. Savory & Moore, 


Whitens the Teeth, 

Prevents Decay 

Kwectens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold by Steres, Chemists, 
GARDEN, LONDON. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. _ 
GREEN and ABBOTT. 


and ROWLAND’S, 67 TWattox 


Tels ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 

Gerrard FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC., INVITED. 


473 OXFORD STREET, W. 
| DENT’S WATGHES ANDGCLOCKS 
‘bree Grand Prizes and Goid Medal, Franco- 


| I ritish Exhibition, ‘The only Grand Prize awarded 
| to a british Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 


“BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


rometers. ‘ihe only Grand l’rize awarded for 
Astronomical LFegulators, (Chronographs, and 
os Compasses. 
EW CATALOGUE free cn epplicaticn. 
ENT and CO, ' 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big }-en. 
| 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.c. 


TRADE-MARK. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 
LONDON. 


HOLBORN BARS, 


—_——_—_ 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED..... £94,CC0,cCCQ. 
CLAMS PAID ..................... £14 26, ooo, occa. 


‘APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 
Cr Or SHEFFIELD _ E DUCATION COMMITTEF. 
TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wanted in January next, ASSISTANT MISTRESS OF METHOD (infant Schools). 
Subsidiary subjects desirable: Handwork or Physical Training. 

Commencing salary at the rate of £150 a year (non-resident),-to be increased, 
subject to satisfactory service, to £180 by annual increments of £10. 

At the expiration of the War the Tutor will be required to reside in the Women’s 
Noatel, and the salary will be readjusted accordingly. 

Forms of application may be had trom the undersizned. 

G. 8. BAXTER, Secretary. 
1916. 





FOR TEACHERS. 


Educaticn Office, 14th November, 





gouees COUNTY COUNCIL, 


There are vacancies !n the Council's Secondary Schools as follows -— 

THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, PLUMSTEAD, OLD MILL ROAD, 
PLUMSTEAD.—JUNIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS, to teach Botany and Physics. 
Subsidiary subjects, Chemistry and Nature Study 

THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, PU TNE Y, WEST HILL, PUTNEY, 


5. W. 

(a) FORM MISTRESS to teach Chemistry and Botany. 
Physics and Mathematics. 
(b) SENIOR MATHEMATICS MISTRESS—to Inter B.Sc. standard. 

THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, BERMONDSEY, SOUTHWARK 
PARK ROAD, 8.E.—ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, to teach any two of the undere 
mentioned subjects : History, English, and Geography. 

THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, CLAPTON, LAURA PLACE, CLAP- 
TON, N.E.—FORM MISTRESS, to teach German and either History or Mathe- 


THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, KENTISH TOWN, HIGHGATE 
ROAD, N.—ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, to teach Mathematics. 

The successful candidates for the- above-mentioned positions will be required to 
commence work not later than Easter, 1917. Salary in each case from £120 a year, 
acecrding to experience, rising to £220 by annus! increments of £10. 

Apply to the Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. (Stamped, addressed 
foolseap envelope necessary.) A form of application wil! then. be sent. 

Form must be returned by 11 a.m. on 3rd January, 1917. Convessing disqualifies, 

JAMES BIRD 
Clerk of the London County y Council. 


Subsidiary subjects, 





IMBLEDON COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, GLADSTONE ROAD, WIMBLEDON, 8.W. 


The Governors invite applications for the following resitions. Duties in each 
case to commence in January next. 

1. SCIENCE MISTRESS, Graduate, to teach Chemistry (London Matriculation 
Standard) and Mathematics (London Inter. Arts Standard). 

£. FRENCH MISTRESS, Graduate, to teach French (London Inter. Arts Stan- 
dard). Residence abroad and knowledge of Phonetics cssential. Initial 
salary in each case £110, with allowance for experience. 

8. MISTRESS for COOKERY and NEEDLEWORK. Initial salary £90, with 
allowance for experience. 

Application Forms may be had of 





W. A. HARWOOD (Ccrrespondent). 
Tochatesd Institute, Gladstone Road, Wimbledon. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ARTS FOR 
SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


The Management Committee invites “applications for the Post of PRINCIPAL ef 
the above School. 

The salary will be £300 per annum. 

The selected candidate will be expected to possess qualifications which will enable 
her to organise and supervise the whole of the work of the Training School and also 
to take some part in the teaching. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom applications, 
with copies of three recent testimonials and references, must be received on or before 
Wednesday, December 20, 1916. 

6S St. Andrew's Place, Cardiff. ADA M. RIDLER, Secretary. 


((HIEF MATHEMATICAL MASTER REQUIRED 
JANUARY or MAY 
Apply PRINCIPAL, King Ww Miam’s Colle ge, Isle of Man. 
FIRM OF HIGH STANDING IN LEEDS employing a a large 


number of women and girls REQUIRE the services of a LADY, between 
80 and 40 years of age, for WELFARE WORK ; to interview applicants, superinten 
the canteen, and occasionally to visit homes. Applicants should state fully what 
experience or training they have had which they think qualiiics them for the position. 
—Address “ B 102,” The Yorkshire Post, Leeds. 











JRINCIPAL and PROFESSOR of ENGLISH Ww ANTED for 
State-akled Native College in INDIA. Rs. 500, rising to Rs. 1,000, per 
mensem. Passage paid.—Address Professor LEWIS, Cambridge. 


a O HEADM: ASTERS. —Officer, Recerv e, Seeks Re- appointment 
SECRETARY or BURSAR;; late Public Schocol.—Address “ KR,” care of 
Abbett, 32 Eastcheap, London, E.C 


(4 REE R §&. 

) WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“CAREERS,” cnd syccialize. A Harébeck givirg cetaiied information as to 
present cpenings for cducated wemen, Irice Is. (d.; post tree Is. 10d.—Central 
Sureau for the Employment of Wemen, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


LECTURES, 
G LOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL 


&c. 
OF DOMESTIC SCIUNCE, 


Students are trained in 
COOKERY, WORK HOUSEWIFERY, 
DRESSMAKING. 
Tiplomas recognized by the Toard of Lducation for teaching 
Secondary Schools. 
STUDENTS WILL BE APMITTED IN JANUARY, 1917. 


LAUNDRY NEEDLEWORK, and 


in Elementary and 


A special course of HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT is arranged for pupils not 
wishing to qualify as teachers. 
Applicaticn Forms ard tuither yarticulars may be ct tained from 
‘he SECRETARY, 
Parrack Square, Cleceester. 
Rervar HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 

a (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

Principal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 

THE LENT TERM begins on January 13th, 1917. The College prepares Women 
Students for the London Degrees in Sclence and Arts. 

ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and a certain 
number of Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will be offered 
for Competition, in June, 1917. Inclusive fee £100 a vear. 


For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway Co‘lege, 
Engle field Gre en Surrey. 
THE BERGM AN OS1 ERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 


COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, 
‘Trustees: 

Sir GRORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, MP. 
br. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, ‘LP, LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY, 

Principal: 

Miss M. H. MEADS, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 

\ ice-Prine ipal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, snd was the first of its kind in E ngland. Students 
are prepared to Le teachers of Scientific Physical Education on | ing’s Swedish System. 
‘The course extends over two years. It includes the st udy of Anatomy, Physio! ogy, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
inthe neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath, ‘The Course begins in October.— 


KENT. 


further particulars on application to th: SECRETARY. 
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HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Jraining College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WCOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton Colleg>. 
A residential College providing a year's. professional ttaining for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas.— 
Yarticulars as to qualifications for admission, seholarships, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 


Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 

{OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
_ Iresident—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principalk—A. ALEXANDER 
F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The §&taff censists of Medical Lecturers and 
expericnced Teachers in every Lranch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Ecientific Jeachcis of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medica! Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision, 

1 efercnces permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—PFurther particulars fom the SECRETARY, 














TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
HYGIENE, Fndington, Werwickshire, cffers a full teachers’ traini: in 
1 Culture, &c. fwedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, Hygiene, 


é 


Thiysica 


Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inclusive ices, £110 jer annum. GOOD rusts 
OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING, 
. LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
MYHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL ‘TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Kcad, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Stude) are 


trained in this College to Lecome Teachers cf Gymnastics in Colleges and 8 » ools. 
‘ihe ccurse of training cxtends cver 2 ycars, ard includes Fducational and Medial 
Gymnastics on the twedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Ihysiology and Hygiene, 
Lancing, Hockey, Lacicese, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


4 ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. 

ion. Sir William Mather, LL.D.: Treasurer. Mr. C. G. Montefiore. M.A.:; Sec. : 

Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A,—For information concerning Scholarships aud Loan 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


OSs LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Cardening for Women. Extensive range Glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full thecretical instruction, 
Rotany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, Marketing, 
Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated , respectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


. ——— 


« 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. 


EVANS, M.A., prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric. 


sud cther Exams. lLerge modern house, 200 yards from sea.—Apply, Stirling 
Rcuse, Manor Koad, 1 ournemouth. 
— 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ee, HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 


Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BOAKDING HOUSES. 

Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


| ine em SCHOOL, — Mile. EXPULSON, 1 Belsize Park 
a Gardens, Hamstead, N.W., receives a few girls of good family, prevented 
from finishing their education abroad. Only French spoken. Special advantages 
for Music and accomplishments. Home life, outdoor games. LExcclient references 
in Englhind. 


S* M 


awe NOTICE. INET 
ONICA’S, BURGH HEATH, TADWORTH, SURREY. 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Miss RERVON, and Mile. MANILEVE 
beg to announce that they have opened 
VILLA Ste. MONIQUE, 
Durgh Heath (Station Kingewoed, 8.E.R.), asa 
for FRENCH and for TRAINING in PRACTICAL 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 
for Light to Ten Lider Girls, under their yerscnal eupervision and control, 
ONLY FRENCH SICKEN, 
For yreepectus and cctails ajyly -—ILe Tiincijals, &t. Menica’s, Furgh Keath, 
Tacworth, Surrey. 


“REENWAY SCHOOL, — 


For Prospectus apply to the Jlead-Mistresses 


HOUSE 


TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 

Miss SCOTT, M.A. 

Miss MOLYNEUX, M.A. 
Good modern educction; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres. 

Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guincas. 


ATORTH OF ENGLAND.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SLASCALE, CUMBERLAND, 

Mountain and sca alr, dry, bracing, and sunny. The aim is to give a sound 
ecucation to girls on public school lines. Ove of the four houses fs set apart for 
jinicrs uncer 14 years of age. Well-cquipped classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, 
4cod jlaying field.—Jilustrated yjrospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ANSDOWNE EOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—liigh-class Pearding School for Gils. Principal, Miss 
CUNDER, Classical Tripos, Can.b., M.A. 1] ubhn. Thorcugh Education on modern linea, 
tyeclal attepticn given to lenguages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared for 
ecvenced } xaminaticus end icr tLe Luiversities if irequued. Healthy situation. 
‘iennis, Heckey, &c¢ 
geteseae’ TH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Preparation for University Kxaminatiors. Domestic Science Depart ment. 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss DAVIE, B.A. 
Iilustrated Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfield,” West Cliff, Bourne- 
mouth. 


J he GRANGE, BUXTON.— School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
7 Thorough geperal education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 
may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and fleld for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DUDD. 


YT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Ireeyectus on ey pliceticn to Miss Al rT E 3. ROI INSON, late Scholar of Newnham 


Colige (Historical Tiijce) and ci the Maria Grey. ‘Iraining College. 
icl.: 470 iamnow, 





VIIM 


ECTATOR. 
as DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Moderv History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
elder girls wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Science. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e Good f£utstitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning French, 
is well as full range of all other subjects ; Learding fees moderate ; gocd and liberal 
diet ; healthy locality ; games, &c., in Cwn grounds ; sea Lathing.—For Prospectus 
ipply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 


ST- ,Tuas.i2s  ts¢2 6 © he 
SOUTHWOLD, 
Head-Mi 








ist ress— 

iss SILCOX. 
QT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
KR rOLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Pulldings and Grounds. 
Fituated Inland on the Main Line Letween Idinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles from 
Stirling. ‘Thorough General Fducation on Mcdern Lines.  Lacicese, Cricket, Tennis, 
and Fives. A Kindergarten Department has been opencd.—Prospectus and full 
} articulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


gp, tBesoLe SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Trosyectus cn application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
Tel. : 


Grayshott. 


Q)YERDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE. 


Principal: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 
Thoroughly good cducation in bracing mountain air. Moderate terms. 
lady Lelding French Teacher's Diploma on the resident staff. 


H. 1 G H ry l kK L 


OXHEY LANP, WATFORD. 
Vrincipal— Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
Tele. “ Watford 616,” 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton 
First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially bulit for a School 





Parisian 


D, 


Q 


College) 


| Large Playing-fields and Kink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
| &e. Tele.: Eastbourne 1034. Spring Term begins January 1¢th, 1917. 

| ae ‘ : . 

| BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

OW TO BECOME A NAVAL’ OFFICER. — For 
e information relating to the entry of Cadets yerents should write for this 
| Look, which contains in a concise form the new Kegulations, with full illustrated 


Cesctiption of life at the Royal Naval Cclleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—(Publica- 


tion Dept.), GIEVES Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W 


| ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head - Master, 
Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 


Navy. The School is organised in three Departments : Preparatory for Boys under 
the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Department 
has separate houses, teaching, life and gam: Apply HEAD-MASTER,. 


tian att 8 2 SCA CO OC 


A Public School on modern lines, with Preparatory. Moderate fees.—Prospectus 
on application to the HEAD-MASTER, Willaston School, Nantwich, Cheshire, 


K ELLY (COLLEGE, TAVINICCKh. Recognized by the 

.% Army (ccncil. Magnificent lLuildings in teautiful situatior, 340 fest 
alove sea, facing Dartmoor, Special LNGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS, 


yr 


j . 


Tiead-Master, 11. V. PLUM, 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Educa- 
Lt tion. Highly qualified staff. Jour leaving Schclarshiys of 475 to Oxford, 
bine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratorics, Gyimnasivm, Workeshcp, Boathouse, 
&e. Football, Cricket, Athictics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. Entrance 
Scholarships July.—Apjly W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


a T EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
b Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 

Twenty acres of playing flelds. Separate Junior School. 

reparation for Universities, Army, &c. 

for prospectus write to Rev. W. F. EURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master, 


YUTTON VALENCE fCHOOL (fcunccd 1576). 
b 


Maidetone.—Ccmyicte Modern f&elcol Luilcings and 


M.A. 


Motor from 
Icarding Houses 


(1911); ecparate hovee, &c., for juniors; situation idcal: 400 ft. above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent end S.ssex Weald.—Full partiulars from Kev. W. W. 
HOLLGATE, M.A.; or fiom the CLERK, 63 Palace Strect, 5.W. 
| 
Oo V.E R Cc QO L_LEGE. 


A CHORAL SCHOLARSHIP of £20 a year is offered for Boys between the ages 
c1 9 and 13. 
Tlead-Master. 


For particulars apply to W. 8. LEE, M.A., 
: The DUKE OF 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late 


ASTEOURNE COLLEGE.—Presidcnt : 
Assistant-Master at Rugby and kLngincering Classes, 


4 DEVONSHIRE, licad-Master: Rev. F. 8. 
tchool. fpecial Army 
Thysical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, 
racquets and fives courts, swimming Lath, dc. Lxbibitions ior fons of Officers 
and Clergy. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any date, Exeeilent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SLCKETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Moiton ptreet, W. 


| FFYYPEWRITING.~Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
| Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. Type- 
| writing, Shorthand, Duplicating, French (acquired abroad during 6 years’ residena 





in Paris—University certificate). Pupils taken. Six months’ Course. Price List 
on application. Terms cash. oe 
| 4 ae YOU HELPING TO “CARRY ON”? 
| od 
Can you write Novels, Short Stories, Newspaper Articles, Verse, &c.? It 


not, why not enlist the splendid training of the School of Authorship, and 80 
help to “carty on” this work. Lessons are so simple and Interesting. 
And fees are greatly reduced during the War. Enrol now. Send for 
prospectus to-day (enclosing Id. stamp) to The Priacipal, 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.G 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
(jHorce OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given 5! 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4926. 
, Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
--The Firm invites applications from gqvalified ladies who are looking for 
s as MISTRESSES or MATRONS in &chcols, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 


‘amilies. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Sehools, Tutors and Educational 


& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.), to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
a staffs of the most important schools and thus abis 
o supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Off.ces—158- 162 oxFoRD STREET, LONDON, Ww. Telephone—1126 Museum. 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 


FP UTORS 


Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge 
of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this a will be pleased to AID 
- SAREE in their choice by sending (free of char, “7 prospectuses and TRUST- 

ORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISH) {EXTS which can be 
THOMOUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 
‘ihe age of the pupil, district preferred, and rovgh idea of fees should be given. 
*hcne, write, or call. 








. J. & J. TATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Sirect, London, E.C. 
Telephone: 5053 Centzal. 
HE »- LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 


‘There are a gcod many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thcroughly efficient educaticn at a cuite reasonable cost. Prespectuses and full 
particulars will be sent free of cherge cn ay plication to J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. Please menticn ege of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 
profcssion if decided upon. 


“1 CHOOLS, &c.—Parents or Guardians m ay ‘obtain, | rT without 
charge, information and advice as to Schools for Bovs or Girls (in all parts), 
‘Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Mcdical, Naval, or Military Exams., 
&ec., & A detaile statement of requirements should be ‘sent to 
The General Manager, Mr. A.- V. STOREY, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Strect, Trafalgar Sa., W.C. 
(Telephone No. Gerrard 1854.) 


— - . - 


HOTELS, HYDROS, d&c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors cnjoy every 


Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage and 
Mectricity. Resident ts siciap ot D.). 


MISCELLAN EOuS. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS. — Descriptive List ( iiuatented) 

) of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sen 

without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 

Re nan to the GENERAL MANAGER, Se —— Clerical, and Medical Association, 
Ltd., | 2 Craven Strect, Trafalgar Square, W.c 


ze ACE 








R EAL L oTO.0¢68 a & 
IRISH POINT. LIMERICK, CROCHET. 
Altar-frontals, bridal veils, trimming lace, handkerchiefs, &c. ‘Te. cloths, sets of 

@oyleys with table centre, &c. Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation 

“Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. Catalogue free. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Est.100 years. 


LD GOLD and SILVER JEWELLERY BOUGHT.—Watclies, 

Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Cameo Brooches, Trinkets, Gold Coins, &c. Any 

kind, broken or otherwise. Highest value given. Cash or offer by return. If 

offer not accepted parcel returned post free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bankers, 
Part’s.— 8. CANN and CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERES 
URCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
‘the ECUIT ABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Fstablish ed 18 335, Capital (e aid up) £500,000. 
DU BLIC- HOU SE REFORM. — The People’ 8 2cfreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 130 
sicensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
since 1899 —P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster 


2650 PRIZE.—Send post age (T wopence) for particulars and 
copy of “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN ” (Learn to Earn 
by pence to € w AVIN aw 32 Craven Strect, Strand, London, 


APPEA Ls. 


MNHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOUMSBURY, W.C. 


Patron: H.M. Tae Kina. 
SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AN D NER 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEC LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


GODFREY H. H AMILTON. 


: THE Exgt oF Harrowny. 


THE FIRST TWO YE ARS OF THE W AR 
necessitated extra relief expenditure by the 


yy SIF WSSCKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY 
h AMOUNTING TO £22,621. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD LEITH OF FYVIE. 
Chairman—ADMIRAL W. F. 8. MANN. 
Secretary—G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 
Central Office—26 Suffolk Street, Pall. Mall East, S.W, 


Treasurer: _ Secrets ary: 





Funds greatly needed for carrying on the work, 





CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. NO COMMISSION, 





Past or Present Members of the 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


as well- ag the 


CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 


are now admissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY, 


including the right to share in BONUSES. 





“ Without-Profit” Policies, open to the General 
Public, at exceptionally low rates. 


Office : : 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 


A WAR- TIME PRESENT. 


W®* suggest that there can be no better present in War Time 

than an Annual Subscription to the “ Spectator.” 

Send £1 £s. 6d. to the Manager, The “Srrcrator,” 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and the 
paper will be forwarded post free to any address. 

The address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of a 
postcard to the Manager. 

He or she who gives tho ‘‘Sprcrator” as a present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches, or to 
the officer or sailor abroad, or to the civilian abroad or at 
home, as well as a weekly reminder that the donor ha; not 
forgotten his friend. 

The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first reader 
has finished with the “‘ Srecrator ” it will give equal pleasure 
to those to whom it is passed on. It is a special mark of the 
“Sprecrator ” that it is never thrown away, but passes from 
hand to hand like a book or magazine, until it is worn out. 

Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. €d., or if for abroad for £1 12s. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to ‘The Manager, The ‘Srecraror,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 





, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom 
or the Front ee ee ee ee ee - £1 8 6 
Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 

America, France, India, China, Japan, &c. .. oo £112 6 
cabin a ae ahs A A AT eens 
To The MANAGER, The “SPECTATOR,” 

i Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, ' 
t enclose Cheque (or Postai Order) and should like the “SPECTATOR” 


eent for one year to 
MAME occccccccccccecccccsccccccccocesseoeecceeells 
(Please state Die, or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 


AddreSS ..ccccccccccccccccccccccscsccssceseseseees 


SORE e eee EEE TES SEES HS EE EEE HEHEHE ITH Hee eaee 








Try a “good soak” in a mus- 
tard bath. It clears the 
cobwebs from the brain and 
the stiffness from the body. A 
bath is a sheer delight—with 
a few tablespoontuls of mus- 
tard. Any bath—any time— 
any day—why not to-day ? 





Colman’s 


Mustard Bath ‘1:2 


8.4.8. 
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Free prices. 





Registered No. 1540rn, 


CIGARETTES 


(Medium Strength) 


IO -- 4e 


For Wounded British Soldiers and 
Sailors in Military Hospitals at 
Home and for the Front at Duty 
Terms on application to 


wend HN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. ‘of Great Britain & Ireland), 1.14. 











































> 


ot YOU are not the 
one, sir,” said the 


boot man to 
officer, ‘‘ who has been c 
by an imitation of Lotus. 
you can hardly blame the 
people, for they are cons’ 
warnin 


only 


the 
aught 
And 
Lotus 
tantly 


men of this snare.” 


“T blame no one but myself, 
for 1 didn’t even ask whether 


these boots were 


Lotus, 


but 


just took it for granted they 


were when | saw them, 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 
Makers of Lotus & Delta 
Agents everywhere 


You 


Boot 











LOCUS 


see they look exactly like the 
Lotus my friends are wearing.” 


“Didn't you 


look for the 


name ‘Lotus’ on the soles and 


on the uppers? 


It’s always 


stamped on them.” 

**No, I didn’t; and don't tell 
me now I ought to have done, 
but let me have a pair ot the 


genuine 


article, boots that I 


know will keep my feet as dry 
and warm as toast, though it 
rains and snows all winter,” 









359—42/- 


Guaranteed Waterproof 





















Orders can now be booked. 


MAXIMS 


OF THE 


LATE BISHOP KING, 


OF LINCOLN, 


KALENDAR. 








Owing to the great demand for this Kalendar last 
year, many of our customers were disappointed 
on account of the limited edition we printed being 
sold out long before Christmas. 


In order to avoid any disappointment this year, 
we have made arrangements for an increased 
issue, and the Kalendar is now on sale. 


This year’s Kalendar is a great improvement 
upon the one we produced last season, and 
comprises three hundred and sixty-five quota- 
tions of Bishop King, from his Letters, Speeches, 
and Sermons, arranged to follow the course of 
the Church’s year. 


It is artistically printed with the Diocesan 
Arms, and the portrait of the late Bishop, alto- 
gethcr making an ideal Christmas Gift. 





PRICE 1s. 3d, EACH. 


Postage extra. 
Obtainable from 


BOOK DEPOT, 
LINCOLN, 
and all their 
555 Branches. 














Published by Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd., Station Street, Nottingham , 








“COCOATINA” 


(Trade Mark.) 


“THIS IS ALL 


-—— —-, 


The Lancet says: 


COCOA.” 





A concentrated Cocoa invented in 1852, which is still the best 
Cocoa on the market and goes twice as far as any other, 
besides being the most delicious. [It does not constipate. 
In jtb., itb., and ilb. tins at 1s., 18. 11d., and 3s. $d. 





Y¥.M.C.A. Huts and Canteens at the Front are supplied on special terms in Ib. 
tins at 33s. per dozen and in 7ib. tins ate£5 5s. the half-dozen, Supplied to 
Naval Hospitals and to the Royal and Imperial Households of Great Britain, 
Russia, and Denmark, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS :— 


COCOA & CHOCOLATE CO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, Camden Road, London, N. 


] OOKS.—Maspero’s Egypt's Ancient Sites and Modern Scenes, 


43. 6d.; Maspero’s Egyptian Art, 6s.; Waves of Sand and Snow, by Cornish, 
4s. 6d.; Norman’s Real Japan, 2s.; Norman's Far East, 3s. 6d.; How France 
is Governed, by President Poincaré, 2s. 6d.; South America of To-day, by Clemen- 


ceau, 5s.; Eucken'’s Main Currents of Modern Thought, 5s.; Jessopp’s English 
Peasantry, 3s.; Savage Man in Central Africa, by Cureau, 3s. 6d.; The Putumayo, 
by Hardenburg, 4s. 6¢.; Woman and Labour, by Olive Schreiner, 2s. 6d.; Antarctic 
Adventure (Scott’s Northern Party), by Priestley, 6s.; Pemba—the Spice Island 
of Zanzibar, by Craster, 4s. 64d.; Henry Fielding’s Works, illus. by Geo. Cruikshank, 
7 vols., 308.; Wm. Butler Yeats, Collected Works, 8 vols., £2 153; Cambridge 





Modern History, 14 vols., £7 7#.—BAKER’S BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 
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WE HAVE nap Be FLAG DAY, 
WE BADLY NEED FUNDS. 
THE NATIONAL REFUGES 


IS DOING A NATIONAL WORK. IN THE NAVY 

ARE 2,300 OLD BOYS. N THE ARMY OLD BOYS 

ARE IN 100 REGIMENTS. THE WAR HAS HIT 

US BADLY AND OUR MAINTENANCE ACCOUNTS ~ 

SHOW A DEFICIT OF £6,000. WE MAKE AN 

EARNEST APPEAL FOR FUNDS TO WIPE OFF 
THIS DEFICIT. 


WILL YOU HELP US? 


Patrons : THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman & Treasurer : W. KE. Hubbard. Ksq., 17 St. Helen’s Place, E.C, 
Joint Secretaries: H. Bristow Wallen, Henry G. Copeland. 


NATIONAL REFUGES AND TRAINING 
SHIPS ‘ARETHUSA’ & ‘CHICHESTER.’ 


London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 














FOR GOD, KING AND COUNTRY. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


fn the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. More than SIXTY on the 
West Front are actually 


UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
42 in Egypt. 
MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £300; Tents £150; 
Equipment £100, Weck’s Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home. 


Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’, a‘c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, 
O.D., Hon. Chis Sec., Head juarters, Bryanstoa Street, Marble Archi, 


a — 


CHILDREN OF ‘THE EMPIRE. 


4,714 little ones, including 900 dependants of men on active 
service, are now under the care of the 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY. 
WILL you give them 
A Happy iiliaieee 


and help to keep the Homes open for 
them in the difficult days ahead ? 





Christmas Gifts will be gratefully received by PrespeENpDAry 
Rvupotr, Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, 8.E. 


Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to Waifs and Songs. 


WE hold a special permit for se nding books to neutral countries. 
BOOKS FOR XMAS AND NEW YEAR. 


A Catalogue of a Books will be sent post free on request. 
A. & F. DENNY, 147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. z 
SPECIAL NOTICE, 
For the convenience of customers the shop will remain open on each SATURDAY 
@uring DECEMBER until 6.30 p.m. 


a es 








The SUPER. 
CORK TIPPED VIRGINIA 


Spinel 


5 Fe7.N RETTE 


eT, 









































AN 
APPEAL 


TO MEMBERS 


OF 


The Church of England 


THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM 
TO ENDOW 


A 
LIVING 
MEMORIAL 


TO THOSE 
WHO HAVE FALLEN IN THE WAR, 


N Coventry there is a new community of 
Over 10,000 souls employed in munitions, 
who have no place of worship in their 
ncighbourhood—no school for their chil- 

dren. The land is bought and paid for—the 
sum of {7,000 is needed to build the new 
church and a proper school for 1,000 children, 
Will you, who appreciate the need of these 
things so much, subscribe something quickly 
that the work may be begun? We especially 
ask someone to endow some part of the Church 
in the name of a friend or relation killed in battle. 
The Church will be a National Memorial to 
those Fallen in the War. Your subscriptions 
will be promptly acknowledged. 


PLEASE SEND 


a Contribution or take up a Collection 


and send it at once to 


The Rev. J. H. Travers, 


All Saints Vicarage, 
COVENTRY, 


and cross Cheques “The Building Fund Account,” 
LLOYDS BANK. 


Full particulars furnished on request. We 
earnestly seek the fullest and most complete 
investigation of our need 
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In all Tongues 


On this polyglot planet tribes and nations are set 
asunder by the confusion of tongues. 

When the last century began, the Gospel had been 
printed in barely sixty languages. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society has issued God’s Word in 
five hundred different languages already. 

The whole Bible is now available in Arabic, Chinese, 
Japanese, Urdu, Swahili, and all the other chief forms 
of human speech, including every language spoken 
by the combatants in the great war. 

The Society is dealing scientifically with the problem 
of languages still untouched. Since the war broke 
out, it has published eighteen new versions in which 
the Scripture had never before been printed. It 
issues the Gospel in a fresh tongue, on an average, 
once every six wecks. 

Contributions to this complex and costly work may 
be sent to the Secretaries, 


The British & Foreign 
Bible Society, 


146 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON. 


The entire cost of this announcement is defrayed by afeco friends of the Society. 


GIVE BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 





A LIST OF 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


A splendid Catalogue of Christmas Books, 
profusely illustrated, has just been issued 
by The Times Book Club. 


It includes every interesting book of the 
season, especially Illustrated Books; 
Boys’ and Girls’ Books ; Books for Small 
Children ; and the best of other kinds 
suitable for Gifts. 


It contains also a large selection of Books 
beautifully bound in calf, morocco, 
vellum, many of them the finest bindings 
to be seen in London. 


Write jor the new Christmas Catalogue, 
Sent post free on request. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


380 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








— ISS 





Fill your pipe carefully: see that the bow! and stem 
are clean—not fouled with other tobaccos—so you will 
ensure the complete enjoyment of the divine fragrance, 
the complete harmony of choice growths, that is the 
fascination of “ Three Nuns.” 
A Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to Stephen Mitcheli 
& Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and 
dveland’, Lid., Glasgow. 


King’s Head is Stronger. Both sold at 8d. per oz. 
THREE NUNS 


Cigarettes 


(Medium) 


4° FOR 10 


PERSONAL 
RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE EMPIRE 


By M. EMILE MARCO Sr. HILAIRE, 

Author of “ Memoirs of a Page at the Imperial Court.” 

Translated by CONSTANCE DE LA WARR. 
10s. 6d. net 


ECHOES OF FLANDERS 


By CHARLES L. WARR, 


Author of “ The Unseen Host.” 5s. net. 


“The Kipling of the trenches in Flanders.” 
—Aberdeen Journal. 


CLEEK’S GREATEST .RIDDLES 


By T. W. HANSHEW, 
Author of “ The Riddle of the Night,"’ &e. 6a 


BREAKING THE KING ROW 
Or, The Activities of Mr. Freshleigh, 
German-American. 

By COUNTESS DE CHAMBRUN, 6a 


Author of “ TPieces of the Game.” 





SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO. 
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IN DAYS OF STRESS 


it is well to prepare for the future. There is no better method 
of providing for the autumn and winter of your days than by 
buying an annuity. The new rates of the Canada Life Assur- 
ance Company will, on examination, be found to be more 
liberal (combined with absolute security) than those given 
by any other company extant. 


Here are some examples: 


£1,000 paid now will secure the following Annual Incomes : 


MALES— 
Age 55,£85 08 Age65,£114 136 Age75,£172 14 2 


FEMALES— 
Age 55,£77 129 AgeG5,2102 70 Age 75,£154151 
paid regularly to the end of your days. Proportionately liberal 
rates for other ages. 


There is nothing better 


or more generous in the whole realm of finance. Being under 


Government control the security is indubitable. 


Buy a Canada Life Annuity now, and it will sweeten your life 
till the end of your days by ensuring a ready, settled, and 
safe income devdid of any fluctuations whatever. The ups 
and downs of stock and share markets will not affect you. 





Write for the NEW ANNUITY Booklet (57) post free. 





A. D. GHEYNE, Manager, 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CoO., 


The Empire's Oldest Colonial Life Office, 
Canada Life ee King St., Cheapside, ran an E.C. 


c —————————— — 


S. S.P.P. CATALOGUE | 


POST FREE 
Publications, books suitable for Xmas 
Almanacks, Diaries and Xmas Cards 
SOCIETY OF SS. PETER & PAUL, 

_ 392 REGENT ST., LONDON, Ww. 


Sotheran’s West - End ‘House 
fs now in Enlarged Premises at 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
Books, especially those on the 
War, Engravings and Autographs 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Detegeaghte Address: Bookmen, London. 


cone 


oll 





ROWBOTHAM, THE MODE =RN HOMER. 
Patronised by the Queen of Roumania. 
The Human Epic (The wondrous story of Prehistoric Earth and Man). 
The Epic of God and the Devil (The world under its Two Masters). 
These — poems are selling in thousands, Each 2s, 6d. 
E. GOL LDBY, at Charles Street, ‘Hatton G: Garden, EO. 





OOKS WANTED. —Ency. Brit., Lith Edition ; Sponge’s Sporting 
Tour, Handley Cross ; Romford's Hounds; Hawbuck Grange ife of Mytton; 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols. ; Curzon’s Persia; "Carlyle’s Works, 34 vols. ; Complete 
Editions of Stevenson, Meredith, Dickens, Lever, Browning, Kipling, Thackeray, &c, 
Lb coks illus. by Cruikshank, Alken, &e —HECT OR’S Great Bookshop, Birming am. 


yu BLISHE RS’ REM AINDE RS MAKE EXCELLENT XMAS 

a GIFTS.—Write for my new Catalogue just issued, containing a grand selec- 

tion of books in all branches of literature, particularly suitable ior Christinas Presents 

and Rewards. Books to suit all tastes. New in condition as first published and 

offered at Bargain Prices. Post free on request.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder 
Bookseller, 55-57 | Street, W. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 
ES8RS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C., on MONDAY, DECEMBE R 4th, and Following Day, at ONE o'clock precise ly, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMEN TS, ineluding the 
property of Miss Marianne Lowe, niece of the late J. H. Robinson, line engraver 
M. Queen Victoria. The property of the late Dr. William Murray Dobie, of 
Cheater. Relics of Robert Louis Stevenson, the property of a near relative. Manu- 
scripts by Bram Stoker, and his extensive ‘collection of autograph letters, the pro- 
perty of Mrs. Bram Stoker; and other properties. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





N 


BOOKS | on SPORT, ANGLING, and | NATU RAL } HISTORY. 


\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE 

a) will SELL by AUCTION, at their Honse, No. 13 Wellington Strect, Strand, 

W.C., on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6th, and Following Day, at ONE o'clock 
ecisely, extensive and interesting LIBRARY, the property of a Gentle man, of 

Books on = in all its various Branches; Hunting, “Fowling, Racing, Fishing, 
ooting, &c. 


May viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be bad, 





CONSTABLE 


THE MIDDLE YEARS. 


Reminiscences. By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
“This fascinating volume.”—IJrish Independent. 


SEVEN YEARS IN VIENNA, 1907. 
1914, 


A Record of Intrigue. 





10s. 6d. net, 


6s. net. 


ESSAYS IN WAR-TIME. 


By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 65s. net. 


COUNTER CURRENTS. 


By AGNES REPPLIER, Litt.D. 4s. 6d. net. 
“Generous and unqualified sympathy with the cause of the Allies,” 


— Spectator, 
THE END OF A CHAPTER. 


By SHANE LESLIE. 2nd Edition. 5s. net. 
“A perfect blend of sprightliness and sincerity.”— Times. 


THROUGH FRENCH EYES. 


Britain’s Effort. By HENRY D. DAVRAY. 6s. net, 


“ A very inspiring account of the part which England has played in the war,’ 
—Daily Telegraph, 


GERMANISM FROM WITHIN. 


By A. D. McLAREN, Author of “ An Australian in Germany.” 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE AMERICAN CRISIS AND THE 
WAR. 


By W. MORTON FULLERTON. 2s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Fullerton’s statement of the case against ga Wilson Is distinctly 
one of the most able we have come acrosa.”—S, 


PEACEFUL PENETRATION. 


By A. D. McLAREN, Author of “ An Australian in Germany.” 
4s. 6d. net. 
An account of the methods employed by Germany for securing 
commercial and political influence in other States. 


AT SUVLA BAY. 


Being Notes and Sketches of the Dardanelles Campaign. 
By JOHN HARGRAVE. Fully Illustrated. 5s. net. 


LORD STOWELL. 


His Life and the Development of English Prize Law. By 
E. 8. ROSCOE, Registrar of the Prize Court of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Photogravure Frontispiece. 7s. 6d net. 


=< 





NEW 6s. NOVELS 


PETUNIA. 


By Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS. 
“Certainly one of the flowers of the autumn season.”—Punch. 


THE ROMANTIC WOMAN. 


By BRIDGET MACLAGAN. 


“A remarkable picture ... extraordinarily vivid.’’- 


THE GOLDEN ARROW. 


By MARY WEBB. 
“*The Golden Arrow’ is 


A SOLDIER OF LIFE. 
By HUGH DE SELINCOURT. 
THE REAL MOTIVE. 
By DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER. 
SLAVES OF FREEDOM. 
By CONINGSBY DAWSON. 
THE BUFFOON. 


By LOUIS N. WILKINSON. 


OUT OF THE HOUSE. 


By M. E. F. IRWIN. 


3rd Printing. 


Sketch. 


a splendid performance.”—Enjlish Review 


—— a 


10 ya St. London W.C, 


Constable & Co. Ltd. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


SEA WARFARE. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 5s. net. 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Fruit - Gatherin 


RABINDRANATH TAGOR 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
Tun Tmks.—“ The mystery and the special quality of them Is 
that, being the words of a mystic, they are still poems of the common 
world we know.’ 


Hungry Stones, 


Stories. sy sir RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. Translated from the original Bengali. by 
various writers. Crown 8vo. 65s. net. 


THe Tmrs.—* The stories tell of many Sides of modern Indian life 
pwd thought, and besides being very good stories are full of suggestive 
etal 


Poems by Sir 
S. (A Sequel to Gitanjali.) 


and other 


Lord Tennyson’s Works. Messrs. 
MACMILLAN & CO.’s Editions of Tennyson's 
Works are the only Complete Editions, and contain all 
the poems still in copyright. 


Author’s Annotated Edition, 


The Works of Tennyson. With Notes by 
the Author. Edited with new Memoir by HALLAM, 
LORD TENNYSON. With Portrait. Extra crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Complete Works in One Volume. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. Pocket Edition. 5 vols. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 
2s. net each; leather, 3s. net each. 

Poetical Works. 
gilt edges, pot 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
cloth, 3s. 6d.; extra gilt, 4s. 6d. ; 


Pocket Edition. Morocco, 
Globe Edition, 
limp leather, 


53. net. 
In Memoriam. With Notes by the Author. 
I:dited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. -Fcap. 


8vo. 5s. net. 


CHEAP EDITION, 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson: A Memoir. 
By his Son, HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With 
Portrait and Facsimiles. Extra crown 8vo. €s. 
*,* Catalogue containing compl te list of editions of 
Lord Tennyson's works post free on application. 


Setedied ‘eee of Thomas 
— ee 
[ Golden reasuru Series, 


THE QUEER “Mr. Hardy's work being what it is, it goes without 
e@aying that this small volume contains vivid and beautiful poems. 


Pot Svo. 2s. Gd. net. 


. 


Men, Women and Ghosts. py 
AMY LOWELL, Author of “Sword Blades and 
Poppy Seed,” &c. G'obe Svo, 5s. 6d. net. | Tuesday. 


= a — . —— 


EDITH WHARTON. 


Xingu, and other Stories. 
By EDITH WHARTON. Crown 8vo. is. net. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Love and Lucy. Crown 8vo. is. not. 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 
The Wave: An Egyptian Aftermath. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Pilot,and other Stories. by Harry 
PLU NKE’ Tl GREENE. With Illustrations in Colour 
and Black and White by H. J. FORD. Pot 4to. 
6s. net. 

Tir QUFEN ‘A very successful collection. . . . There are some 
effective illustrations in colour and black aud white by H,. J. Ford.” 


I Sometimes Think. 





In Far North-East Siberia. ny 
I. W. SHKLOVSKY (‘Dioneo’). Translated by L. 
EDWARDS and Z. SHKLOVSKY. With Llustra- 
tions. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Empire and the Future. 


A Series of Imperial Studies Lectures delivered in the 
University of London, King’s College. Crown 8vo. 
2s. net. 

THe Times.—“ These lectures show in almost every line the quickened 
breath and speeded pulse of that awakening. They are anything but 
academic. Throughout they are the live words of men who speak of 
great things to listeners as keenly interested as themselves.” 


The Foundation & Growth of 
the British Empire. py james 


A.WILLIAMSON. With Maps. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Tae GLope.—* * The Foundation and Growth of the British Empire * 

is clearly and precisely traced by Mr. J. A, Williamson, with the aid 

of maps, for this is a subject in which geography, which ought always 
to be associated with history, is absolutely indispensable.” 


A History of Music. xy sic cuarves 
VILLIERS STANFORD, Mus.Doc., and CECIL 
FORSYTH, Author of “ Orchestration.”” Dlustrated. 
Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 

*,* Deals in a concise and re adable form with the whole 
range of the subject from the earliest times to the present 
day. Special chapters deal with such subjects as notation, 
scale-forms, folk-song, and ancient musical instruments. 


Essays for 
People. By STEPHEN PAGET, 
“IT Wonder,” “ Essays for Boys and 
Extra. crown 8vo. 5s. net. [Twesday. 


the Youn 
Author of 
Girls,”” &c. 





Author of “PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA.” 


The Christian Doctrine of 
Health. A Handbook on the Relation of 


Bodily to Spiritual and Moral Health. By the 
Author of “ Pro Christo et Ecclesia,” Crown 8vo. 


2s. net. 


Church Divisions and Christ- 
ianity. By WILLIAM LEIGHTON GRANE, 
Prebendary of Chichester, Author of “The Passing 
of War,” &c. 8vo. 5s. nei. 
CHEAPER RE-ISSUE. 5s. NET. 
The Church and the World in 
Idea and in History.  Eizht Lectures 


preached before the University of Oxford in the 
Year 19099, on the Foundation of the late Rev. 
JOHN BAMPTON. By WALTER HOBHOUSE, M.A., 
Hon, Canon anc . Cc Onanesllor of Birmingham Cathedral. 
Cheaper Re-isi Svo. ds. net. 


The hate Life. By RUFUS M. JONES, 
A.M., Litt.D., Author of J 


Spiritual Retormers,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Essays in Orthodoxy. py the Rev 
OLIVER CHASE QUICK, Resident Chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury Crown 8vo. Gs. net. 

[Dee. 8. 


Social ial Life in England, nd, 1750- 


1850. ny F. J. FOAKES-JACKSON, D.D., Fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge; Hon. Canon of Peter- 
borough. Crown 8vo. ds. net. 


DR. HENRY MAUDSLEY’S NEW WORK. 


Organic to Human: Psycho- 


logical and Social. sy neyry 
[AUDSLEY, M.D. 8vo. 12s. net 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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Every Thursday. Price 6d. net. 


THE NEW EUROPE 


(Pour la Victoire Intégrale.) 


A WEEKLY REVIEW 
devoted to foreign politics 
and to problems of the War. 


ITS AIMS ARE 


To focus public opinion upon all subjects affecting the 
future of Europe. 


To unmask the great designs of German war policy and 
to emphasize the need of a carefully thought-out 
COUNTER PLAN. 


IT STANDS FOR 
THE RIGHTS OF SMALL NATIONS 
THE VINDICATION OF PUBLIC LAW, 
EUROPEAN RECONSTRUCTION. 
A CLEAR-CUT BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY. 


Among the Collaborators are the following :— 


H. M. Hyndman, 

Paul Labté. 

Thomas G. Masaryk, late Pro- 
fessor at Prague University. 

Professor Ramsay Muir, Cni- 
versity of Manchester. 

Professor W. Alison Phillips, 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

G. W. Prothero, Liit.D. 

J. Holland Rose, Litt.D., Christ's 
College, Cambridge. 

Paul Sabatier. 

Michael E. adler, C.B., Vice- 


Chancellor of Leeds Univer- 


Alexander Amfiteatrov. 
Emile Boutreux, de I Académie 
Frangaise. 


Ronald M. Burrows, D.Litt., 
Principal of King’s College, 


London. 

Emile Cammaerts. 

André Cheradams. 

G. G. Coulton. 

Protessor Jovan Cvijic, Belgrade 
University. 

Ernest Denis, Professcur a la 
Sorbonne, Paris. 

dules Destrée, Député au Parle- 





ment Belgo. sity. 
Louis Eisenmann, Professeur & R. W. Seton-Watson, D.Liit., 


la Sorbonne, Paris. 
Sir Arthur Evans, D.Litt., P.S.A. 
J. L. Garvin. 
Frederic Harrison. 


Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw, 
King’s College, London. 


King’s College, London. 
H. Wickham Steed. 
Anéré Tardieu, Député. 
A. F. Whyte, M.P. 
Sir Francis Younghusband, 








_ 


te 


Austria under Francis Joseph. Professor T. G. MasaryK. 


Francis Joseph: an Elusive Personality. Hexry Wick- 
HAM STEED. 


Who Provoked the War ? 

Enemy Portraits: (II.) Simeon Radev. 

The British Agreement with Iceland. Jon Sreransson. 

The Three Forces in Russia. Rvurix. 

Reviews: Seven Years in Vienna. France To-day. 
Modern World. 

Notes: The Conquest of Wallachia. Britain, Italy, and 
the Southern Slavs. Mr. Jacob Schiff and La Partie 
Nulle. The Control of Wireless in War. 


ConTENTS OF No. 


The 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


6 months, 15s.; one year, 30s., post free. 





OONSTABLE 


& CO. LTD. 10 ORANGE STREET W.C. 








THE 


ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Empire. 


Contents for December. 

THE MAKING OF PEACE. 

THE GROWING NECESSITY FOR CONSTITUTIONAL 
REFORM. 

INDUSTRY AND FINANCE, 

LABOUR AND RECONSTRUCTION, 

THE NATIVE STATES IN INDIA. 

UNITED KINGDOM: The Irish Debate—Ire'and since 
the Rebellion. 


Also Articles from “Canada,” “Australia,” ‘South Africa,” 
* New Zealand.” 


and 


Price 2s. Gd. per copy, or 10s. per annum, post free to any address 
wienea the Emrire. 


ee 


MACMILLAN & co., LTD., LONDON. 


~The Contemporary Review. 


December, 1916. 2s. 6d. net. 
A COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
By The Rev. J. Scott Lidgett, D.D, 
THE LIGHT THAT FAILED IN THE NEAR EAST. 
By Dr. FE. J. Dillon 
PRESIDENT WILSON’S VICTORY AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE. 
By 8. K. Ratcliffe 
AND PRESENT. 
By J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. 
EDUCATIONAL REVOLUTION: Il. HEALTH 
By Sidney Webb 
By Julian Corbett 
y Arthur A. Baumann 





THE POLISH PROBLEM: PAST 
THE COMING 
AND EMPLOYMENT. 
THE REVIVAL OF NAVAL HISTORY. 
THE BUSINESS MAN AS GOD. B 
SOME FORCES IN Lege gee CHINA. 
the Rev. Dr. Timothy Richard, 
TO. ‘GLORY AND TO SHAME. 
By William Hill 
By Charles Dawbarn 
By Henri Fabro 
By Lewis R. Freeman 


Litt.D. 


BENN’S GUIDE 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF M. BRIAND. 

PLINY’S COSSUS. 

A DAY AT BABYLON. 

LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
THE OL D SC "HOOL HOUSE. 


THE 


By J. EL de ) Montmorency 


G. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. DECEMBER. 


By the Right Hon. Lord Sydenham of Combe, G.C.8.I. 
(ate Governor of Bombay). 

AND GERMANY. 
By Sir Charles Waldstein. 
By ” dwyn Bevan, 


THE DANGER IN INDIA, 
THE SociaL GULF BETWEEN ENGLAND 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT PEACE. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR'S POSITION, By Ellis Barker. 
AGRICULTURE : WANTED, A POLICY. By the Right tion, "Lord Hindlip. 
THE RE-ELECTION OF PRESIDENT WILSON. 8S. K. Ratcliffe. 


EMERSON'’S THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION AS BEARING ON wenent PROBLEMS. 
By Sir Philip Magnus, M.P. 
THE MOTHER OF THE NAVY. By Constance E, Maud. 
THE First GERMAN SHELLS ON ENGLAND: A SAILOR’S ACCOUNT OF THE LOWES- 
TOFT Rap. By Letty Officer H. J. G. Merrin, R.N, 
CONFIDENT RUuSSIA. By Robert Machray. 
THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN FICTION, By " M. Paull. 
WOMEN PREACHERS. By Miss M. A. R. Tuker. 
THE STUMBLING-STONE OF COMPULSORY NOTIFICATION. 
By Sir Malcolm Morris, K.C.V.0, 
By Arthur A, Baumann. 
By H. Wilson Harris, 
By Captain Ralph W. Hallows, R.A, 
By G. Nugent Bankes 
New Street Square. 


ABOUT PERSONAL ECONOMY. 

THE CASE FOR MUNICIPAL MILK. 
ARTILLERY METHODS IN MODERN War, 
A WAY TO NATIONAL REGENERATION, 
London: Spottiswoode, Ballantyne and Co., 


ia The 


7 
a 


Itd., 


‘FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. 
WHAT OF THE LAW OF NATIONS? 


POLLOCK. 
GERMANY’S LAST WAR-PLAN: A CONTINENTAL LETTER. 


CROZIER LON®@. 
SEA HERESY, INVASION, AND OTHER MATTERS. By ARCHIBALD HvurpD, 
WILL THE GERMAN PEOPLE REVOLT ? By Pouiticus 
DISCONTENT AT WESTMINSTER. By AvpriTroR TANTUM. 
THE ROUMANIAN pass BE FROM WIDDIN TO THE BLACK SEA. 
the Rieur Hon. W. F. BarLey, C.B., and JEAN V. BATES 
PRINCE VON Bi are VINDICATION OF ENGLAND. By Sipney Low, 
THE INDEPENDENCE OF POLAND. By Dr. G. DR eae HOWSKI, 
THE FAILURE OF CENTRAL EUROPE, By J M. KEN 
ENGLISH HISTORY SHAKESPEARE. II. THE. *TROU BLESOME 
REIGN OF KING JOHN. By J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 
THE CADET MOVEMENT. By CAprain CECIL PRICE, 
ZIONISM. I. A REPLY BY THE CHIEF RABBI, 
Il. A REPLY BY HERBERT BENTWICH, 
THE BUSINESS OF WAR. By LAURENCE JERRO 
THE AMERICAN ELECTION: A TRIU MPL Tor RADICALISM, By 
JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY. 
HISTORY OF THE WAR, WITH MAPS. 
LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 


DECEMBER, 1916. 


By the Rigur Hox. Sm FREDERICK 


By ROBERT 


By 


Ltd. 


0OKS WANTED.—Encyclopaedia Britannica, India Paper. 

Any odd numbers of Surtees, Ainsworth, Dickens, Thackeray, Combe, Lever, 
A’ Beckett, Alken, Cruikshank, Leech. Any sets of Standard Authors and Presenta- 
tion copies with inscriptions. Entire Mbraries purchased for cash.—UOLLAND 
BROS., 21 John Lright Street, Birmingham, 
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From 


James Clarke & Co.’s New List 


THE PSALMS IN ‘MODERN SPEECH “AND 


RHYTHMICAL FORM. 
By JOHN EDGAR McFADYEN, D.D., Professor of Old Testa- 
ment Language, Literature, and Theology, United Free Church 
College, Glasgow, Author of **‘ The Messages of the Psalmists,”’ 
** Studies in the Psalms,” ‘‘ Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment,” &c. Large crown 8vo. Cloth boards, gilt. Price 
3s. 6d. net. 

“ The translation is done with great skill and success, marked dignity clearness 
and accuracy. The Notes too are valuable."——Glasgow Herald. 

“ Every impartial reader will admit that Dr. McFadyen has done a most valu- 
able piece of work . the reader of his translation comes closer than he has 
ever yet done, bot h to the meaning and the spirit of the Great Hymn Book of 
the world.”"—Professor JAMES DENNY, in the Christian World. 





e The Humanism of the Bible” Series. 


Edited by Prof. JOHN E. McFADYEN, B.A. (Oxon.), D.D. 
(United Free Church College, Glasgow), and D. RUSSELL 
SCOTT, M.A. (late Pusey and Ellerton Hebrew Scholar in the 
University of Oxford). Large crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. Price 
3s. 6d. net per Volume. 


RELIGION IN SONG. Studies in the Psalter. 
By Prof. W. G. JORDAN, D.D. (Queen's University, 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada). 


“Tt is a useful study of the Psalter, discussing in an illuminating manner its 
origin, structure and literary qualities.”"-—Times 


THE INDIVIDUALITY OF 8S. PAUL. 
By R. H. STRACHAN, M.A. 


“The book represents much honest and independent thinking, and Is a very 
sincere and helpful contribution to a working knowledge of St. Paul's life and 
theology. "ite Scotsman. 


IN THE FATHER’S HOUSE. The People’ s Prayer and 
Praise. 


By H. JEFFS, Author of ‘‘ The Art of Sermon Illustration,” 
‘“The Art of Exposition,’ &c. Large crown 8vo. Cloth 
boards, gilt. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Jeffs, out of his long experience and wide-reaching knowledge of the services 
and preaching in the Christian Church to-day, makes here many valuable and 
fruitful suggestions for giving to public worship and Chiistlan ministry its fullest 
effectiveness and influence in the modern world. 


WAR AND IMMORTALITY. 
By H. W. NORROW, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Questions Asked and 
Answered by Our Lord,” &c. Crown 8vo. Cloth boards, gilt. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 

Their object is to strengthen faith, to enlarge and clear the soul's vision, to 
inculeate courage and fortitude, hope and love, to inspire and sustain. The 


subjects are varied, and valuable lessons in religious life and practical conduct 
are enforced in a clear, interesting and impressive way. 


SECOND EDITION. 
THE MEANING AND VALUE OF MYSTICISM. 


By E. HERMAN. Demy 8vo. 392 pp., cloth boards, gilt 
top. Price 6s, net. 

“ Learned theologians have written with such heartv commendation of Mrs. 
Herman's admirable book, that I shall only say a word to commend it to the 
general reader. Mrs. Herman's book should be bought and read by all who 
wish to travel in the reaims of gold. It is a most able and comprehensive study.’ 

—British Weekly. 

“ This is a brilliant book, as balanced in judgment as it is striking in scope 

and execution.””-—Homitetic Reriew. 


THE JOY BRINGER. A Message for those who Mourn. 
By EMILY RIDGWAY, Author of ‘* The Sweet o° the Year,” 


‘*The Gate Beautiful,’‘&c. Tastefully bound in White 
Porcelain and Blue Cloth. Price 18, net. 

Mra. Ridgway, with much sympathy and understanding, very felicitously lifts 
up the hearts of the sorrowing to great and hopeful thoughts, to a larger and 
truer view of life, in which they may realize that “the Jov-bringer lives and 
loves them more than ever before” and is bound to them in closer and more 
intimate fellowship of spirit than ever he was on earth. 


A WEEK WITH THE FLEET. Being Impressions of 
the Fleet at Work. 


By CECIL ROBERTS. Feap. 8vo. Illustrated Cover. Prico 
1s. net. 


Mr. Roberts, by consent of the Admiralty, visited the Grand Fleet in the North 
Sea, the bases, dockyards, and armament works on both coasts. He describes 
visits to Admiral Jellicoe and the * Invincible,” sunk four days later. Better 
known as a poet, whose last book attracted great attention, Mr. Roberts has 
written a prose record of his visit with the insight of the poetic temperament 
Fine realization and sentiment make it a — ag tribute to a great service. This 
book thrills one with pride fh our inheritance 


THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL. The Ideal Book for the 
Nursery. 


Printed in Colour throughout. Coloured psper boards, var- | 


nished, 3s, net. Cloth boards, 4s, net. 
“A time-honoured favourite which fully maintains its reputation.” 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 
“ This unrivalled annual is aa fresh and entertaining as ever. Children, with 
good reason, have grown to love it and to look forward for its coming as one 
ot the year’s events.”-—Dundee Advertiser. 


JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Tull Catalogue sent post frre oa receipt ef card. 

















GRANT RICHARDS LTD. 





BRUCE BAIRNSFATHER 
“BULLETS & BILLETS” 


The veritable Bairnsfather, Captain Bruce Bairns- 
father of the Fragments from France, here makes 
his first appeafance as an author. “ Bullets and 
Billets ‘’ will be in all the bookshops next week. 
It is an unvarnished account of its author's six 
months at the front, through that. winter when 
trenches and trench life were in the making. It 
has the Bairnsfather touch, the Bairnsfather 
humour, the Bairnsfather characters. And it is 
illustrated with nearly 50 full-page drawings and 
smaller sketches, none of which have appeared 
before. Fifty thousand copies of this book have 
been prepared, and it will not be possible to 
produce another edition before Christmas. 
Six-shilling novel sise. Price 5s. net. 


(Post free, 5s. 6d.) 





THEODORE DURET 
“WHISTLER” 


Monsieur Duret was an intimate and life-long 
friend of th: Master. For this English edition 
of his work he has written several ee on 
Whistler's work and vogue in Englan 
America. With 32 illustrations 

Crown 4to. 12s. 6d. met. 





Cc. R. W. NEVINSON 
“MODERN WAR” 


Mr. P. G. Konody has written a long essay in 
introduction to these 25 reproductions of the 
best-known of Mr. Nevinson’s paintings of the 
Great War, 24 of which are in black-and-white 
and one, the frontispiece, in colour. Only 1,200 
copies of this book will be printed, and to the 
frontispiece to each volume the artist has cided 
his signature. Included in this mumber are 75 
copies each of which will be numbered and signed 
and will contain an original signed etching by the 
artist which will not appear elsewhere 
Crown 4lo. 10s. 6d. net and 315. Od. net, 





A. SAFRONI MIDDLETON 
“A VAGABOND’S 
ODYSSEY” 


“ Further Reminiscences of a Wandering Sailor- 
Troubadour in Many Lands,’ the “ further” 
being in reference to the author's first book, 
‘Sailor and Beachcomber,’’ which enjoyed a 
considerable popularity and to which the present 
volume is a sequel. Reminiscences of Robert 
Louis Stevenson occupy many pages. Fully 
illustrated, 
Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 


WILMA MEIKLE 
“TOWARDS A SANE 
FEMINISM” 


Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. net. 





E. S. P. HAYNES 
“THE DECLINE OF 
LIBERTY IN ENGLAND” 


Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 





New Fiction 
THOMAS BURKE 
“LIMEHOUSE NIGHTS: 
TALES OF CHINATOWN” 

Second edition. 6s. 
STANLEY FORD 
“THE EVIL THEREOF” 


35 Gd. net. 





8 ST. MARTIN’S STREET, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


MY RUSSIAN 
AND TURKISH JOURNALS 


By the Dowager 
MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. 


Lady Dufferin’s record of events during the time 
when Lord Dufferin was H.M. Ambassador at 
Petrograd, 1879-1881, and Constantinople, 1881- 
1884. Illustrated with portraits and views. 


10s. 6d. net 
DAVID GILL: 


MAN AND ASTRONOMER. Memories of Sir 
David Gill, K.C.B., H.M. Astronomer (1879-1907) 
at the Cape of Good Hope. Collected and 
arranged by GEORGE FORBES, F.R-S. _Illus- 
trated with portraits and views. 12s. net. 


DARTMOOR DAYS 


With the Forest Hunt. By Capt. J. H. W. 
KNIGHT-BRUCE. “A capital hunting novel.” 
—‘*The Times.” ‘“‘ Every page of it is-alive— 
alive with pure joy in the good Devon soil and 
cider and folk, and riotous with the exhilarating 
beatitude of a good run.’”’—“‘ The Outlook.” 6s. net. 


ZOE THOMSON 


of Bishopthorpe and Her Friends. By Miss 
E. C. RICKARDS. “A delightful book, full of 
pleasant stories and kindly feeling, and presenting 
a most agreeable picture of a bright and brilliant 
personality.”—" The Guardian.” Illustrated with 





portraits and views. 10s. 6d. net. 
MAN AS HE IS 
Essays in a new psychology. By Sir 


BAMPFYLDE FULLER, K.C.S.I., C.1.E. An 
endeavour to bring psychology from the clouds 
down to the market place—to observe and 
arrange the facts that have enabled mankind to 
struggle upwards from savagery to civilization. 


7s. 6d. net. 
THE GOLDEN APPLE 


A play for Kiltartan children, in 3 acts. By 
LADY GREGORY. “All written out with such 
a magic of musical speech, so much wit and 
raciness, as make it a thing one could like to hear 
played any time in the year.’—‘* Manchester 
Guardian.” With 8 coloured illustrations. 5s. net. 


SURNAMES 


By ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A. Another de- 
lightful book on word history by the author of 
“The Romance of Words.” 6s. net. 


VARIATION, HEREDITY&EVOLUTION 


RECENT PROGRESS IN THE STUDY OF. 
By R. H. LOCK, M.A., Sc.D. Revised by 


L. DONCASTER, Sc.D., F-R.S. 4th Edition. 
6s. net. 





NOTABLE NEW NOVELS 5s. net each. 


THE HEART OF RACHAEL KATHLEEN NoRRIS 
THE WAGES OF VIRTUE cart. P. c. wren 
THE OLD BLOOD FREDERICK PALMER 
THE RISING TIDE MARGARET DELAND 





MOOR FIRES E. H. YOUNG 
UNDER THE COUNTRY SKY 

GRACE S$. RICHMOND 
HALF A LIE LADY NAPIER OF MAGDALA 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





HENRY YOUNG AND SONS, LTD. 


New Publications. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
LIMITED TO 505 SIGNED COPIES. 


Memoirs of the Private Life of 


Marie Antoinette 
By MADAME CAMPAN. 


Revised translation, with Introduction and Notes by J. HOLLAND 

ROSE, Litt.D. Illustrated with 30 Fine Photogravure Portraits 

and Views, Proofs on India Paper, 3 vols., demy 8vo, printed with 

large clear type upon fine paper, and tastefully bound in cloth, 
gilt tops, £3 3s. net. 

The most sumpluous edition ever produced of the most important book 

upon Marie Antoinette ; and the only complete edition with an Index. 


* @ e s 
With Gypsies in Bulgaria 
By ANDREAS (Mui Shuko). 

Map and 9 Plates. Crown 8vo, 150 pp., boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
An account of the Zagundzhi tribe of Gypsies. 
“‘ Singularly fresh and interesting.” —Geographical Journal. 














Gypsy Coppersmiths in 
Liverpool & Birkenhead 


By ANDREAS (Mui Shuko). 


5 Plates. Crown 8vo, 76 pp., boards, Is. net. 





FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


A Perambulation of the 


Hundred of Wirral 


in the County of Chester 
By HAROLD E. YOUNG. 


Map and 69 Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
“* By a writer well versed in the topography and literature of the 
subject.’’— Times. 





Meryon’s Etchings of 
Old Paris 


A series of 20 reproductions of the original Etchings, accompanied 
by An Essay on Meryon. 


By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


8vo, boards, ls. 6d. net. 





Robert Louis Stevenson: 
Ennobling Thoughts 
from his Writings 


Beautifully printed with ornamental type, upon fine ivory cards, 
and neatly framed and glazed for hanging in the study or bedroom, 
1. Give us grace and strength to forbear. 
2. The Day returns. 
3. To be honest, to be kind. 
4. So long as we love we serve. 
Framed, Is. 9d. each net. Unframed, 6d. each net, 





THIRTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND. 


Character and Conduct 


A book of helpful thoughts by great writers and thinkers of past and 

present ages; arranged for daily reading by C. M. WHISHAW. 

Frontispiece by Sir E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 

Thin paper, limp leather, gold edges (pocket size), 3s. net. Ordinary 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Bygone Liverpool: 
1207-1875 


Illustrated by 97 large Plates reproduced from old patnitage, 
drawings, and rare prints. _With Descriptions by HENRY 8. and 
HAROLD E. YOUNG, and a Narrative Introduction (50 pp.) 


By Professor RAMSAY MUIR. 
Imperial 8vo (12 in. by 8 in.), cloth, gilt top, 16s. net. 
12 SOUTH CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 

Loxpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO, 











Woda 


-England in the Seven Years’ War. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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CIVILIZATION & PROGRESS. 


BEING 
First Principles of Sociology. 
By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, LL.D. 


8vo. 14s. 





The “SPECTATOR” says: 

“This is the book of a very able man, a book far less super- 
ficial than Buckle’s. The testimony which we are obliged to give 
to the high ability of this embitious work is completely impartial. 
. »- «+ Great literary feculty.” 


The Late Rev. H. R. HAWEIS says: 

“This is the most remarkable and important work of the last 
twenty years. It is not too much to say that Dr. Crozier can enter 
the lists with men hike Carlyle, Comte, Herbert Spencer, and John 
Stuart Mill, and hold his own.” 


BISHOP POTTER, of New Yerk, says: 

“Tam recommending this book to my Clergy, whenever opportunity 
offers, gs distinctly the most timely and far-seeing word that has 
lately been spoken on the great subject with which it so ably deals. 
He has done his age a great and lesting service for which we are all 
his debtors. He has the gift of vision.” 


VERNON LEE says : 

“ The ability of Dr. Crozier in this book consists in a remarkable 
clearness of detail vision, a singular acumen of distinction—the 
power, 60 to speak, of eceing through millstones, of being in a manner 
clairvoyant. . . This accurate and subtle Thinker.” 


HECTOR MACPHERSON of the “SCOTTISH NATION 
REVIEW ” says: 

“To the student bewildered by the seemingly chaotic events 
dignified by the name of History, this is a work of supr me value. 
Dr. Crozier gives us a full-orbed study, and moves among the com- 
plexities of history with an ease born of mastery. His book is stimu- 
lating in the highcst degree.” 


Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.LE., says: 

“ Dr. Beattie Crozier, in his ‘ Civilization and*Progrees,’ is so 
closely at grips wit the realities of life, so determined to pierce 
through appearances and reach the substance, and 60 practical in 
his Idealism, that he at once arrested my attention, and for many 
years in my dealings with peoples of every grade of civilization, I 
found him both a guide and en inspiration.” 


Tales of the Guent War 


By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. With 7 Coloured Plates and 
ether Illustrations by NoRMAN WILKINSON and CHRISTOPHER 


CiarRK. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
" - « Jf there is a better war book than this for the patriotic 
boy to read, we have not yet met it.”—-Coun1ry Lire. 





Italy in the War 
By SIDNEY LOW. With 32 full-page Illustrations and 
3 Maps. Crown 8vo. €s. net. 
“A clear, even fascinating acccunt of Italy's tasks, aims and 
methods,”—Daity MAIL. 


COMPLE TION OF THORBU RN'S “ BRITISH BIRDS. x 


British Birds 


Written and Illustrated by A. THORBURN, F.Z.S. With 80 
Plates in Colour, showing 430 Species. In Four Volumes. 4to. 
Gilt top. £6 6s. net. 
Prospectus, with Coloured Plate, sent on application. 
“ The fourth and concluding volume is as admirable in its colour- 
Printing as the three that have preceded tt.”'—W ESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


English Seamen in the Sixteenth 
Century 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 

“* Silver Library ” Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Tilustrated Edition. With 5 Photogravure Plates and 16 other 
Illustrations, Large Crown 8vo. Gilt top. 6s. net. 


Works by JULIAN S. CORBETT, LL.M. 
Drake and the Tudor Navy. 2 vols. 
The Successors of Drake. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


England in the Mediterranean. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. net. 
2ls. net. 





Crown 8vo. 16s. net. 


The Campaign of Trafalgar. 8vo. 1s. net. 
Some Principles of Maritime Sesategp. 8vo. %s. not. 


AN EXCELLENT CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 


THE POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


EDITED BY 


The Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt., 


AND 


REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A., LL.D. 


Twelve Volumes 8vo, £4 10s. net the set, or 7s. 6d. net each. 


“This ‘ History of England’ alone can claim to embrace the 
whole narrative from the beginning to now, and to be based upon 
the full results of modern research. The arrangement is clear 
and decisive. The twelve epochs are well divided. . The twelye 

volumes are a tale of more than two thousand years. We cannot 

turn back to any part of it, forgetful of the quarrels of the day, 

without imaginative refreshment and invigoration of mind.’ 
—The Observer. 


From the Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest (to 


Vol. I., 
D.C.L, MA, Litt.D. 


1066). By Tuomas Hopexry, 
With 2 Maps. 

Vol. IL, From the Norman Conquest to the Death of John 
(1066-1216). By Groree Burron Apbams, Professor of 
History in Yale University. With 2 Maps. 

Vol. IIL, From the Accession of Henry III. to the Death of 
Edward III. (1216-1377). By T. F. Tour, M.A., Bishop 
Fraser Professor of Medieval and Ecclesiastical History in 
the University of Manchester; Fellow of the British 
Academy ; formerly Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
With 3 Maps. 

Vol. IV., From the Accession of Richard II. to the Death of 

Richard III. (1377-1485). By ©. W. C. Oman, M.A., 

LL.D., Chichele Professor of Modern History in the Uni 

versity of Oxford; Fellow of the British Academy. With 

3 Maps. 

V., From the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death of 

Henry VIII. (1485-1547). By H. A. L. Fisner, M.A., 

Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford; Fellow of the 

British Academy. With 2 Maps. 

Vol. VI., From the Accession of Edward VI. to the Death of 
Elizabeth (1547-1608), By A. F. Portarp, M.A., Litt.D., 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, and Professor of 


= 
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Vol. 


English History in the University of London. With 
2 Maps. 
Vol. VII., From the Accession of James I. to the Restoration 


Astor Professor 


(1603-1660). By F. C. Monracve, M.A., 
formerly Fellow 


of History in University College, London ; 
of Oriel College, Oxford. With 3 Maps. 

Vol. VIIL., From the Restoration to the Death of William III. 
(1660-1702). By Ricnarp Lopes, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Professor of History. in the University of Edinburgh ; 
formerly Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. With 2 
Maps. 

Vol. IX., From the Accession of Anne to the Death of George II. 
(1702-1760). By I. 8S. Leapam, M.A., formerly Fellow of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. With 8 Maps. 


Vol. X., From the Aecession of George III. to the Close of Pitt's 
First Administration (1760-1801). By the Rev. Witntam 
Hunt, M.A., D.Litt., Trinity College, Oxford. With 3 
Maps. 

Vol. XL, From Addington’s Administration to the Close of 
William IV.’s Reign (1801-1837). By the Hon. Grorae C. 
Broprick, D.C.L., late Warden of Merton College, Oxford, 
and J. K. Fornerrnenam, M.A., D.Litt., Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford; Lecturer in Ancient History at 
King’s College, London. With 3 Maps. 


Vol. XII., The Reign of Queen Victoria (1837-1901). By 
Stipney Low, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, London, 
formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, and Lioyp C. 
SanpeErs, B.A. With 3 Maps. 


“It is impossible within any reasonable space to give an adequate 
notion of all the volumes in this great history, or of the innumerable 
matters with which they deal so ably and fully. The twelve 
v«lumes amount to over six thousand pages. The type is admirably 
clear. The paper is mellow in tone and soft in texture, pleasing 
to handle, and kindly to the eyes. The whole arrangement. is 
practical and simple. The notes are to the point and are not 
overdone. Similar praise may be given to the bibliographical 
matter, which is judicious and select. The genealogical tables are 
serviceable ; but the culmination of all these excellences is in the 








maps, which are of unusual merit.’’—The Spectator. 
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OXFORD & CAMBRIDGE are. no more household words to Englishmen than is the esteem in which their 

UNIVERSITY PRESSES are held a commonplace throughout the entire educated world, When, therefore, The 
Oxford Magazine and The Cambridge Review—the official journals of either University—say of the same volume, re. 
sp2ctively : “A very beauti{ul book—beautijul beyond aayiing that has been given to Virgil for a generation or two, and 





unlikely to be eclipsed or excelled for a long time” ; and, c ‘One e can understand the feelings of a Printer who 











determines to consecrate his excellent skill to the production ¢ ie a finer Vv irgil than has been produced jor 400 years”; it may 








legitimately be assumed that such praise is deserved by 


THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS 


Ask for these Books at your Booksellers. They are all real Books—pure literature in perfect type, 
on perfect paper, simply bound, but bound to stand hard use. They suit all purses, for in the section 
of them known as “‘ MEMORABILIA” are nearly 30 volumes—price, each, Is. or 1s. 6d. On the 
other hand they include “ The Morte D’Arthur,” in 4 volumes at £10 Ios. net the set. They range 
from “ The Happy Warrior & Other Poems” by Wordsworth, to Virgil’s Complete Works; and 
from the “ Psyche et Cupido” of Apuleius to his latest legitimate successor in “‘ The Indian Stories 
of F. W. Bain,” in 12 volumes (Vol. XII., a new “Tale,” to appear early in 1917). Nor does 
“ Alice in Wonderland,” with the original cuts, fail to appear, or “ The Book of Genesis,” so 
catholic is the basis of selection. Lists of MEMORABILIA, or Mr. Lee Warner’s complete List 
of New and Recent Books, published on behalf of The Medici Society, post free. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG (in years or taste) are also issued by The Medici Society. If in 
less luxurious form, the type is clear and the paper good. ‘‘ THe Herosrs,” by Charles Kingsley, 
with 12 coloured plates by W. Russell Flint, a.r.w.s., is issued at 7s. 6d. net; ‘THe MeEpITATIONS 
oF Marcus AvurE tvs,” with 12 plates, at 10s. 6d. net; “THe Sone or SoneGs,” with 10 plates, 6s. 
net; “THe Scuorar Gipsy & Tuyrsis,” with 10 plates, in two editions, 1os. 6d. & 3s. 6d. net. 
“A Book or THE CHILDHOOD OF CurisT,” with 12 plates, after the Old Masters, and uniform with 
it, “A Book oF THE Passion or Our Lorp,” are each 3s. net. Special prospectuses, post free. 


HISTORY IN THE MAKING is what we are watching to-day. ‘“FrencnH Scu.prure cF 
THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY,” a portfolio of 78 collotype reproductions, Introduction & Notes by 
A. Gardner, F.s.A., is a priceless record of what the War has destroyed. To-day’s making and 
unmaking is but the latest chapter in the world’s history. The volumes—each 12s. 6d. net, 
conionsly illustrated—in the “Hanpsooxs To Ancient Civitizations” Series are “the dried bones 
made to live ” of its earlier chapters. . Special prospectuses, post free. 


A NICE TASTE FOR LITERATURE is usually accompanied by a like taste for Rear Art. 
Discriminating minds have abhorred the ordinary Curisrmas Carp, CALENDAR, & Book et. 
The unique booklets are the volumes of “ MEMoraABiL1A” noticed above. Equally the Carps & 
Ca.enpars which satisfy real artistic taste, and are beyond criticism for use in these bad days, are 
THE MEDICI CARDS & CALENDARS, particularly ‘Our Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Card of 
Honour,” and “ The Wounded Soldier” (sales to date over 21,000)—Lists, free ; or, in Pictures, 
Tue Mepicr Prints reproduce in perfect form the most perfect Art of all epochs and all schools. 
Complete prospectus, 200 illustrations, 6d.; Summary, ditto, 3d.—both post free. 


WAR MEMORIALS and ROLLS OF HONOUR should be conceived and executed decently, 
and to endure. The Medici Society has executed such in many forms, from the simple single 
sheet of letterpress, to the detailed, many volume, completely illustrated—with Portraits—record 
of a great Pusitic ScHoor. It has arranged for memorial CaurcH W1npows, and is executing 
a memorial to those killed in the Battle of Jutland, in the form of an altar-piece for “ H.M.S, 
Enquiries are invited from those desiring sound work and materials at a fair price, 





THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LTD, 7 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W, 
Liverpool, 63 Bold St. Also Zhe Medici Soctety American Branch, cca 12 Harcourt St., Boston: 











Loxpor: Prin’ . SPEaiost mr 99 Fetter. Lane, ‘EC. Published LFRED Everson ‘tor the “ SrroraTor” - (Ldenited), at their ofa. 
— hort 1 Wellington ‘Suert, to the Precinct of the Savoy, “int, ia the wed ty of Middlesex, Saturday, Dec:mber 2nd, 1916, 
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